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For the Sailors’ Magazine. 
THE NATIONS WARDS. 
BY ONE OF THEM. 
In an address delivered at the forty-fourth anniversary of the AMBRI- 
GAN SEAMEN’s FrrpND Socrery, in May last, Judge Benedict said, 
and said truly, “ No one knows the sailor unless he has been before the 


- mast himself, and lived in the forecastle.” 
_ As one who answers to this description, and to whom a life of 
many years in the forecastle has given a practical knowledge of the 
sailor, his trials and perils, his difficulties and discomforts, his advan- 
tages and disadvantages, both at sea and ashore, I would say a word in 
behalf of my quondam companions—a word which very many of them, 
- could they but handle the pen as readily and as skillfully as they can 
handle the marlinspike and the serving-mallet, would be glad to say 
for themselves. 
| I desire, first, to give expression to the gratitude which the AmERI- 
CAN SEAMEN’S FRrpND Socrery has awakened among seamen by its — 
~ benevolent and long continued activity in their favor, and to tender 
_ their grateful acknowledgements to those noble and disinterested men 
to whom we are indebted for the passage through Congress of the 
United States Shipping Law. . 

In that instrument the nation has at last assumed, practically, a 
guardianship over those who have long been considered its “ wards,” 
but to whom its “tender mercies” hitherto have worn the aspect only 
of cruel neglect. I desire also, at the same time, to say a word 
about the law itself. 

I am moved to ask this favor for the reason that mistaken views, both 
of its intent and of its workings, have taken possession of many minds, 
and we owe it to them that they be disabused. 

The chief mistake as to the intents of ‘the law for the appointment 
of Shipping Commissioners and for the further protection of seamen,” 
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arises from the limiting of the term “ seamen” to the forward end of | 
the ship. A simple glance at the law itself will correct that mistake, © 
and show that it is not intended to protect the sailor, in the technical 

sense of that word, as distinct from, and at the expense of, the captain — 
and officers of the ship, but to be of equal advantage and protection to © 
both. “ 

As to the practical working of the law, no one need doubt for a mo- 
ment that, in the hands of such. competent persons as Captain C. C. 
DuNCAN, the present Commissioner for this port, and his efficient corps 
of deputies, clerks and employées, either that it fully secures all the ad- 
vantages it was intended to secure for both masters and men, or that | 
it is realizing all that its most sanguine advocates and supporters could. 
have hoped for. 

A recent visit to the Seamen’s Exchange in Cherry street gave me an 
opportunity of witnessing the order and despatch with which the busi- 
ness of shipping and discharging men is conducted, the routine of 
which, for want of space, I will not attempt now to describe. 

The building, as I entered, was filled with sailors. A perfect stream 
of men was ascending and descending the stairways leading from the 
otlices of the Commissioner, which occupy the whole of the upper story ° 
of the Exchange. ‘The rooms above and below were also crowded. In 
the reading room many were engaged reading the newspapers, some 
forty of which were on file, playing chess, drafts and dominoes, reading 
the magazines on the tables and the volumes in the library: others were 
Spinning yarns and making themselves generally at home; while some 
were amusing themselves with ten pins in the bowling alley below. 

In the shipping office above, the crowds were surging to and fro, out- 
ward-bounders and homeward-bounders jostling each other with easy 
freedom, each apparently content and pleasingly unenvious of their © 
oppositely conditioned circumstances. I learned from the janitor that 
the crowds of seamen frequenting the Exchange averaged about 800 a 
day, and he stated further that of all that large number of sailor visitors 
—to their credit be it spoken—he had found it necessary to expel but 
two men in six months on account of intemperance and disorder. Can 
the Corn or Stock Exchange say more than this? More than 5,000 
seamen have voluntarily registered their names in the book kept for 
that purpose in the reading room. The number shipped, according to 
the Commissioner’s report, in less than six months, was 10,541, and the 
number discharged 7,785. The sum of $384,241 82 have, in that time 
been paid into the hands of the seamen themselves, much of which has 
vod i are into the Savings Bank on the premises. Eight hundred 
a Ho y- seven dollars and fifty-six cents, due to deceased seamen’s 
= ep ci been collected and paid into court, where it may be claimed 

y ‘ “ge eirs. Are these not evidences of the practical and benefi- 
cent workings of this protecting law? But let me trespass still further 


on your space to specify some of th i i i 
Pe iiiae oo e peculiar advantages of this ship- 
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filling him with bad rum and insubordination, or seizing his dunnage 
(section 63), in order to drag him off to some low rum hole or miserable 
“chain-locker” in Water street or “‘ the Hook,” against his will. “ Board- 
ing of inward-bound vessels,” says Captain Duncan, “by runners, has 
been so promptly visited by the penalties of the law, that such viola- 
tions now seldom or never occur.” 

(2) Another advantage which the sailor has is the prompt payment 
of his wages and the settlement of his accounts to his own satisfaction. 
In accordance with section 35 of the law he must be paid off within 
two, or at most five days after his discharge. ‘(And in allcases the sea- 
_ man shall, at the time of his discharge, be entitled to be paid, on ac- 
_ count, a sum equal to one-fourth part of the balance due him.” 

If detained beyond this, he receives two days’ pay for every day that 
his payment is delayed. Before this law went into effect, “the only 
law of the United States specially devoted to him was one which, by 
authorizing the ship-owner to defer payment of crews until ten days 
after their discharge, threw them into the hands of the rapacious land- 
lords and shipping masters,” who were in the habit of paying a premium 
for the privilege of paying off the men. 

Twenty-four hours before paying off his crew now, the captain is re- 
quired to place his accounts in the hands of the Commissioner. Here 
the slop-chest account, advance, and money drawn during the voyage is 
overhauled, to see not only that the figuring is correct, but that no ex- 
orbitant rates of exchange or interest have been charged, and thatslops 
and tobacco sold to the crew by the captain are not charged at un- 
reasonable prices. 

(3) Again, no unnecessary or unfair deductions can be made from 
the wages of the crew by the arbitrary decision of the captain. All 
such deductions or charges must be decided upon by the Commissioner, 
and no man can be lawfully shipped, or discharged either, but in the 
presence of the Commissioner, or of his deputies. When thus paid off, 
the sailor is entitled to a certificate of discharge, signed by both the 
captain and the Commissioner. 

(4) Another advantage is, that in the event of the death of a sailor 
during the voyage, his wages and effects are to be accounted for by the 
captain, and placed in the hands of the Commissioner within forty-eight 
hours after the arrival of the vessel, under a penalty of two hundred 
dollars, and if not claimed by the relations or heirs, within one week, 
they are remitted to the Circuit Court to await such claim. Nor can 
any vessel clear from the port again until the provisions of this section 
(44), of the law have been complied with. 

(5) Yet, again, the sailor’s wages are to be paid into his own hands, 
and while he is sober, or not intoxicated. And as the bank for savings 
is in the same building, he can deposit his money before going out into 
the street, and consequently is not subject to the danger of being fleeced 
by his landlord, or of being knocked down and robbed of it before he 
gets to his boarding-house, or of being decoyed into some low den and 
despoiled of his hard earnings. . 

I said “ paid into his own hands,” for the Commissioner does not re- 
cognize a power of attorney—except in the hands of a mother, sister, 
or wife—does not pay on his order to the landlord or pimp, who may 
have dosed him with “ chain-lightning” until he was crazed, or confined 
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him in his den until he was compelled to sign an order for his wages 
under the threat of his master. ; j ; 

But the aegis of this law is thrown over the sailor for his protection, — 
not only as he comes in, but as he goes out, until he has gone clear of — 
the land; and further, it watches over him and his interests while he is 
absent on his voyage, securing him a sufficiency of food, water, lime — 
juice and vinegar, regulating both the quantity and quality of each, 
and furnishing him with both medicine and fire. (Sections 36-42.) _ 

By this law the sailor acts for himself, makes his own agreement with 
the captain when he ships, and is not under the dictation of his board- 
ing-master. If he desires to go a long or a short voyage, coasting or 
foreign, to a warm or to a cold climate, he has now the liberty of 
choice. Some may ask, has he not always had that privilege? Ah, 
no, my innocent friend, far from that. 

Poor Jack has been very much restrained of his liberty in times past. 
His master—that is to say, his boarding-master—the term “ master” is 
not without its significance in this connection, I can assure you—his 
master, I say, dictated not only where he should go, and when he should 
go, and in what ship or vessel, but whether he should go at all. He so 
far took the sailor under his protection as the wolf does the lamb, that 
he decided that he should not ship at all, unless he would consent,—even 
if a married man, to leave his home and become a denizen of his 
master’s den. It was a crime in him not to be tolerated by sagacious 
boarding-masters, that he should have a home of his own, or that he 
should board in a hotel, or decent boarding-house outside of their lines. 
They even combined themselves to prevent any sailor being shipped un- 
less he boarded with one of them. It is one of the blessings of this 
law that the sailor is now—to use the words of Judge Benedict—the 
“Ward of the Nation,” and not of the pimp and the rum seller; that 
he is a free man and nota slave. N ow, when a man desires to ship, he 
has but to present himself at the Exchange, and take his choice of 
voyages and ships that may offer. He will find there in legible char- 
acters on the bulletin board, the names of the vessels needing crews 
that day, and he can inquire where they are bound, who commands 
them, and what are the going wages. If a captain or a ship has a bad 
name, and he does not want to ship in her, there is no one now to com- 
pel him to do so. If he desires to ship without advance wages, he has 
none to insist on the violation of his freedom. If he ships, his master 
cannot now forcibly set him aside, and put another, who is in his debt, 
and whom he desires to get off his hands, into his place. (Section 13.) 

(6) Again, he is freed from the exorbitant charges formerly made by 
the Notary, twenty-five cents being now the limit of his expense for 
either shipping or discharging. He is freed, therefore, from paying 
“bonus-money” for ships, or ““blood-money” for men, by which both 
ship-owners and seamen, under the old system, were sufferers. For- 
merly, in ordinary times, the sailor paid from three to five dollars for 
shipping, and the owner the same; but when ships were scarce and sea- 
men were many, a system of what the Chinaman calls “ squeezee” was 
resorted to. The landlord, or “boarding-master,’ the runner and the 
Notary, or “shipping master”—they were all « masters” of some sort, 
and Jack the servant, or slave of all, for he dared not say that his soul 
was his own, without exposing himself to a broken head—these “ mas- 
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ters,” I say, were all in league, and poor Jack was compelled to pay 
from five to fifteen dollars for a chance to ship, and even then did not 
care to go unless his “ master” was satisfied that the advance was suffi- 
_ cient to meet his rapacious demands. But when ships were in need of 

men, then the captain or owner was mulcted to the tune of five, ten, 
twenty, or even thirty dollars a man, and full often both parties were’ 
made to pay for the same transaction, and thus the Notary and landlord 
netted between them from six to forty dollars a head. Now, however, 
this little game is blocked, and “hence these tears” on the part of the 
men who are forbidden to prey upon Jack any longer. 

Shortly after the law went into operation, a deputation of these men, 
representing an’ organized body, called on the Commissioner, and de- 
sired him to enter into an arrangement with them, by which (1) the 
sailors’ wages should be paid into their hands, and (2) and they were 
to designate who should and who should not be shipped. But, after a 
patient hearing, the Commissioner failed to “see” the affair in the light 
in which they viewed it. The result was, they went away discomfited, 
and determined to break down the law. 

Under this law the captain or owner pays two dollars for shipping 
and fifty cents for discharging, and in each case deducts twenty-five 
cents of that amount from the sailor. This is equitable and fair for 
both parties, and delivers both from the blood-hounds and sharks that 
have ever been found in the wake of the sailor from the time he strikes 
soundings until he is once more on blue water again. 

It may be specially stated here that, under section 14 of this law, 
“shanghaeing” or kidnapping a sailor or a landsman, and sending him 
to sea against his will, that another may appropriate his advance, and 
leave him to work out the “dead horse,” is almost an impossibility. In 
other words, the Government has made it so costly a luxury, that very 
few will be found willing to take the risk of indulgence. 

But the advantages accruing to the captain and ship are no less 
beneficial than those pertaining to the foremast men. For example: 
- The captain selects his own men, and receives on board his vessel 
in due time those whom he has selected. Making his own engagements 
in person, he sees the men with whom he is to sail, and on whom he is 
to depend for the safety of his life, his vessel and his cargo during the 
voyage. The boarding-masters’ decoy-ducks have lost their occupation. 
It was so, before-time, that a landlord would send robust sailor-looking 
men down to the ship wanting hands, and the captain, or mate, would 
give them orders to ship, supposing from the “sample” that he was to 
have a good set of men in the forecastle. But alas! the captain “reck- 
oned without his host,’ for-when the ship was in the stream, ready for 
sea, and the crew came alongside, instead of the fine-looking fellows he 
had shipped, a lot of drunken men were hauled over the gangway, 
“shanghaed,” perhaps—landsmen and wharf-rats; rigged in a slop-shop 
suit, some of whom scarcely knew one end of her from the other. They 
were hustled down into the forecastle and tossed into a bunk, and if a 
word of expostulation was offered, the response was, “‘ Good men, Cap! 
all good men when they get sober. Let ’em sweat in the forecastle 
awhile ; they’ll be all right when they get the rum out of ’em.” When 
the ship got outside the “horse-shoe,” and the crew was called aft to 
examine what kind of timber they were made of, perhaps not more 
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than two or three would be found capable of taking the wheel, or who 
knew anything of a seaman’s duty. This is by no means a fancy sketch, 
as the writer well knows. Sead ; 
Again, by this system of shipping, the captain is freed from the in- 
convenience arising from the combination of the landlords against him. 
He is no longer their servant, compelled to be governed by their behest. 
No longer controlled by their vilely concocted schemes, he has now a 
power to stand between him and his mortal enemy. The Commissioner 
is a mediator ; he stands as the representative of the United States, to 
protect him from those who would interfere with his legitimate duties 
and privileges. A case in point will illustrate. Recently, the captain 
of a California-bound ship was in need of a crew. Thé boarding-mas- 
ters had given Jack to understand that they, his guardians, had fixed 
the wages at a figure, below which he would not be permitted to ship. 
The captain thought that he could get, and ought to get, his men for 
less. He called upon the Commissioner and stated his case, The Com- 
missioner informed him that he did not regulate the wages, or control 
the men, but that he, the captain, could go into the office, where he 
would find plenty of men, and could make his own arrangements. He 
accordingly went among the men, stated his voyage and terms, found 
the number he wanted willing to agree, and shipped his crew. But the 
“masters,” having learned the facts in the case, determined that the 
men should not go. So they called together the workmen of like oc- 
cupation, and said to each other, “Sirs, ye know that by this craft,” of 
shipping and owning sailors, “ we have our wealth. Moreover, ye see 
and hear, that not alone in New York, but almost throughout all the 
United States these Shipping Commissioners have persuaded and turned 
away many sailors, so that this, our craft, is in danger to be set at 
naught.” Which, when they heard they were full of wrath, and rushed 
with one accord to the side of the guilty ship, and, to prevent the agree- 
ment from being carried out in good faith, they, accompanied by their 


minions and tools, determined to resist the embarking of the crew by 
force. But alas! for them 


“The best laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft agley.”’ 

The Commissioner having shipped the men, determined on placing 
them on board in due time, and while these “masters” were blocking 
up the wharf, Captain Duncan quietly took his men up the East River, 
and put them and their dunnage on board a tug. In the meantime the 
ship was towed out from the wharf, and as she got out into the stream 
the tug with the crew steamed alongside, put the men on board, and 
the ship proceeded to sea. The “masters” were outwitted again, and 
stood “chewing the cud of resentment ” while the ship hoisted her top- 
sails, sheeted them home, and filled away. 

N 0 wonder that such men oppose this admirable provision for the 
sailor’s protection, as it prevents them from fattening on the life’s blood 
of the men whom they pretend to befriend. This law is the only ob- 
stacle to their further Coutinuance in that “craft which before-time 
brought no small gains to the craftsmen.” If they cannot overthrow 
the law, they will be compelled to resort to some means to procure an 
honest living. If they succeed in their effort to break it down, as they 
are now trying to do by every corrupt means in their power, the sailor, 
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in both ends of the ship, will be as helpless a victim of trickery and 
fraud as he has ever been. Let us hope that our wise statesmen in 
Congress will guard it as the great protector of the “Nation’s Wards.” 

Another advantage which the captain will enjoy under this law, is 
freedom from the annoyance of writs and lawyers’ fees. If the sailor 
feels himself aggrieved, and that he has cause of complaint against the 
captain, or if the captain has ground of complaint against bis men, it 
is only necessary to bring the matter before the Commissioner and it is 
attended to at once, without cost to either party. Both sides are heard 
before a disinterested and experienced umpire, and as he is the agent of 
the General Government, and the legal protector of both officers and 
men, there is no reason to anticipate any other than an impartial de- 
cision. A settlement and discharge, executed before him in legal form, 
is a barrier to any further proceedings on the part of either. Thus, 
much unnecessary litigation, trouble and detention of the vessel is 
prevented. 

The capsain and officers are further protected. In all cases of dis- 
obedience or of mutinous conduct on the part of the men, in every in- 
stance in which a man shipping as an able seaman, or in any capacity, 
is found incompetent to perform the duties for which he shipped, the 
Commissioner is empowered to punish by deduction of wages, or, in 
some cases, by entire forfeiture. 

If the case cannot be settled by him, it goes over to the Circuit Court 
as a civil case. But when a settlement of the case is procured before 
the Commissioner—both parties consenting to his conduct of the case 
—from his decision there isno appeal. Hence, here, too, litigation and 
expense are avoided. The Commissioner states in his report to the 
Circuit Court, “that no small part of the Commissioner’s time is spent 
in settling matters at issue between seamen and shipmasters and officers ; 
this work, which is done without fees, seems to give general satisfaction, 
and certainly has the effect of correcting many wrongs, and of avoiding 
many vexatious law suits.” The law, therefore, is for the mutual benefit 
of both the officers and the crew, and if not interfered with, will work 
incalculable good to all the parties concerned, and relieve a life of sea 
service from many of its vexatious and trying discomforts, by securing 
fair play on both sides. 

As an example of the despatch with which business is conducted, it 
may be stated that ordinarily a ship going a good voyage can be sup- 
plied with a crew of thirty men, and all of them put on board, with 
their dunnage, and their advance paid, within two hours from the time of 
application being made. Within a few days, a crew was shipped for a 
vessel and put on board, ready for sea, in half an hour from the time 
the Commissioner was notified of her need. 

In one instance a ship, with a notoriously bad name, applied for a 
crew. Thirty-seven men were shipped and put on board sober, of 
which number, notwithstanding the reputation of the ship, only one 
backed out. 

As an illustration of the moral effect of this law, I am informed that 
of more than 12,000 seamen put on board by the Commissioner in seven 
months, not ten men have been refused on account of drunkenness 
To those of us who remember the drunken scenes of the sailing day in 
former times, this is an evidence of positive gain, and yet this is but an 
incidental effect of the law. 
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That this benificent law, which has, in so shor ta time, done so muc 
the protection of the long-neglected and much-injured sailor, should be 
distasteful to the men who, for years have fattened on his hard-earned | 
wages, and lived upon his exposure, and peril, and toil, is not to be — 


bpp cned iat, “« What rogue e’er felt the halter draw, 
With good opinion of the law ?’ 

That such men should move heaven and earth to secure its repeal is 
to be expected, but that owners, and agents, and shipmasters should 
object, and endeavor to destroy what, in the end, must be of untold 
value to them, is to be deplored. Nevertheless, let not the friends of 
the sailor be discouraged. Let not the SEAMEN’s FRIEND Socrury bate 
one jot of their interest or effort for this useful class of our fellow-men. 


“or truth is mighty, and will prevail.” 
Let not the philanthropists pause in their labor of love. The cause 


is Gon’s, and must go forward in 
position. 
Gop, and whose importance and 
the nations has been the theme of 


spite of chicanery and in spite of op- 
A class of men, around whom have clustered the promises of 
efficiency in the work of evangelizing 
prophecy and the hope of the church 


for three thousand years, is not, at this late day, to be abandoned in 


consequence of the opposition of a few, 


to whom “gain is: godliness,” 


and whose only hope of success is based upon their hitherto ineffectual 
efforts to arrest the onward march of benevolence by clogging the 
chariot wheels of Divine Providence. 


nf ee 
MARINE DISASTERS. 


Never in the memory of this gen- 
eration has any year been so 
marked by marine disasters as that 
which has just closed. From the 
beginning of July an almost un- 
interrupted series of terrible mis- 
fortunes at sea has been recorded 
in which millions upon millions’ 
worth of property was swallowed by 
the greedy sea, hundreds of lives 
were lost under circumstances of 
the greatest horror, and the repu- 
tation of the American marine was 
seriously compromised. The time 
has been when such confidence was 
felt in American ships and Ameri- 
can seamen that British merchantg 
in Bombay would charter them in 
preference to the vessels of their 
own country, though the American 
rate was five shillings a ton above 
the British. It is unnecessary to 
say that such a state of things has 
not been known for some time, and 
that this preeminence was before 
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the war of the rebellion. But, 
though the war has long been over, 
the marine of this country has not 
only not regained its position in 
the esteem of foreign charterers, 
but, so dreadful have been the 
misfortunes which have of late be- 
fallen it, that the confidence which 
Americans themselves feel or have 
felt in it has been greatly impaired. 

In inquiring into the causes 
which have brought about, or rath- 
er rendered possible, these calamij- 
ties, our first thoughts are natural- 
ly directed to the vessels them- 
selves. Are they good? The an- 
Swer must be given that they are, 
for the most part, of excellent ma- 
terial and quality, though there 
are some in the coasting-trade 
which were purchased from the 
government at the close of the war, 
and are described by seafaring men 
as floating tanks, These, however, 
have not come to signal grief, 
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while those steamers that have 
perished, under the most painful 
circumstances, were undeniably 
staunch, and of first-class quality. 
The next question refers to man- 
-ning and equipment, and here the 
answers are not so favorable to the 
companies. In the first place, the 
crews are for the most part shipped 
for the round trip, that is to say, 
that the Atlantic Mail Steamships, 
which go from New York to Hava- 
na, and thence to New Orleans, 
ship crews here in New York, who 
go to New Orleans and return to 
New York, the trip taking some 
three weeks. The Missowi, which 
was burned with such an awful loss 
of life off the Bahamas, was on her 
trip from New York to Havana, 
consequently her crew were strang- 
ers to the officers and strangers to 
each other. They were emphati- 
cally green. It was within some 
years the practice to ship crews 
from port to port, but this was 
considered so unjust to the men 
_ that the law stepped in and com- 
_ pelled the captains to engage them 
for the round trip. It never occur- 
red to legislators that there was 
any danger to the passengers in 
the matter; it was for them simply 
a question of the rights of sailors. 
It is not saying too much to assert 
that, when crews are always green, 
no fire-drill, however perfectly con- 
ceived, can be worth a straw in 
practice. Moltke himself could 
never devise a system by which a 
good army should be maintained, 
when the ranks had to be filled by 
new recruits every three weeks. 
To suppose that the officers are all- 
sufficient is an error which the loss 
of the Metis and the Missouri has 
stamped sufficiently to render dis- 
cussion needless. There are lines 
which hire their seamen by the 
month—there is one, indeed, which 
engages them for a year, and it is 
unnecessary to say that in this line 
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casualties are rare indeed. The ad- 
ditional cost is something, for the 
American sailor receives thirty 
dollars a month, whereas the Eng- 
lish jack-tar gets only half that 
amount. But the lives of passen- 
gers must ever be the first consider- 
ation for those who make a_busi- 
nes of transporting them. Hence 
legislation on this point may be un- 
desirable. It is needless to point 
out the greatness of the expense ; 
it would be far less than the losses 
occasioned by the present practice. 

The next point is one of equip- 
ment, and here any assertion made 
would be met by a contradiction 
from the companies who may con- 
sider themselves touched by this 
inquiry. They will point to end- 
less buckets, to furlongs of India- 
rubber hose, to Babcock’s annihi- 
lators, actually lavished through- 
out their vessels. They will recount 
the expensive character of their 
life-boats, and the completeness of 
their equipments. But we must 
judge of these matters by their re- 
sults. If two out of every five life- 
boats get swamped, or stove by the 
vessel’s counter, it would seem that 
some other form of life-saving ap- 
paratus is needed. The inventive 
genious of Americans has respond- 
ed to the want, and has supplied 
the life-raft. It requires no com- 
plicated machinery in order to low- 
er it into the water; it can be 
taken by four men and tossed over 
the side, and the roughest sea will 
not stave it. Troops have been land- 
ed in the roughest surf from these 
rafts without the loss of a single 
man. Seventy soldiers were land- 
ed at Greytown, San Juan, where 
there is a tremendous surf, without 
a wet foot among them. Yet this 
very year an officer of the United 
States Navy, with six sailors, in a 
life-boat belonging to one of the 
canal exploration party, was over- 
turned, and the entire seven were 
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drowned, strangled to death in the 
furious waters. A law that would 
compel every steamboat to carry 
life-rafts, in proportion to its pas- 
senger capacity, is greatly needed. 

Yet what avail life-rafts without 
discipline and courage? The Metis 
propeller, lost in Long Island Sound, 
in August last, had a life-raft on 
her deck which was never launch- 
ed; afew people crowded on it, 
and, when the vessel went down, 
it floated, and bore them triumph- 
antly to the Stonington shore. And 
what avail stringent laws of any 
kind, if there is a general desire to 
evade them? This is the vital point 
of the inquiry. A chassepot in the 
hand of a coward is far less danger- 
ous than an old Springfield in the 
clutch of a determined man. All 
the appliances in the world will 
not save livesif there are not brave, 
disciplined hearts behind them. 
All the laws that Congress can en- 
act will be futile, if the steamship 
companies have no pride in them- 
selves and their work. It is always 
easy to evade a disagreeable law. 
For example, there is a statute 
which compels steamboats to carry 
life-preservers. They do carry 
them, but what percentage of them 
would keep a man half an hour 
above the water? In the case of 
the Metis there were many that 
were dragging their wearers down. 
And this is a serious matter. You 
cannot legislate a nation into ideas 
of honor and morality; no laws are 
binding in the consciences of men 
who-have made pecuniary profit 
the one aim of their lives. Hence, 
to expect immediate salvation from 
the law is absurd. 

But this is only one side of the 
matter. Had American merchants 
made profit their only law, the Am- 
erican marine could never have at- 
tained the supremacy and the glo- 
rious reputation which it once pos- 
séssed. In the parsimony which 
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kills, in the recklessness which 
dooms to destruction, there is evi- 
dence of a motor which has not al- 
ways been present in the annals of 
American commerce. To appreci- 
ate what this motor is, we must 
first consider the effect of the re-- 
bellion upon our mercantile marine, 
and we must add to that the revolu- 
tion in ship-building carried out by 
the British. When commerce reviv- 
ed with the termination of the war, 
it was supposed that Americans 
would succeed in winning back the 
carrying-trade of the world. But 
ships were no longer built of wood, 
and the new material—iron—was 
an article in which we could not 
hope to cope with our European 
rivals in this generation. So late 
as the spring of 1871 English build- 
ers on the Clyde were willing to 
build first-class iron-steamers, fully 
equipped down to the minutest de- 
tails, for twenty-one pounds per ton, 
which, at the rate of four dollars 
and eighty-four cents to the En- 
glish pound sterling, would be one 
hundred and one dollars and sixty- 
four cents per ton in gold. In our 
own iron-yards they could not do 
the same thing for less than double 
the rate in currency. The conse- 
quence of this difference would 
simply have been to give the build- 
ing-trade over to Engldnd; but 
Congress, in a somewhat narrow and — 
short-sighted spirit of legislation, 
determined to prevent this by re- 
fusing to admit foreign bottoms. 
This resulted in making over to 
England what remained of our car- 
rying-trade, without giving one 
iota of advantage to the ship-build- 
ing interest. Such a result had 
been foreseen by the merchants, 
who had done their utmost to pre- 
vent the passage of so suicidal a 
measure, but was quite unexpected 
to the ship-builders, who had hoped 
to reap large profits, utterly for- 
getting that, if the British could 
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build for half as much, they could 


earry for half as much. So the 
building-trade and the carrying- 
trade in America were slain at one 
fell blow. The effect upon the great 
passenger-carrying lines was inevi- 
table. All that plied between Eng- 
land and this country were transfer- 
red to the English flag by a hocus- 
pocus, which, in most cases, con- 
sisted of one partner going to live in 
England, and nominally purchasing 
the line. Those whose business was 
along the coast were only injured in 
those regions where they came into 
contact with European lines, and 
there they had to carry freight and 
passengers at a positive loss, endea- 
voring to compensate themselves 
by profits in other quarters and the 
strictest economy. Even this did 
not suffice, and then the honorable 
men of those companies began to 
leave them. Presidents were chosen 


. whose main idea was to gamble 


with the stock on Wall Street; to 
have dirty fingers in scaly con- 
tracts ; and to advance their follow- 


_ ing to places of trust and emolu- 


ment. 
_ ment of honorable and capable sub- 


This resulted in the retire- 


- ordinates, whose places were filled 


by men not so scrupulous to the 
interests of their companies as 
obedient to the wishes of presiding 
officers. And, in this manner, the 
whole morale of companies was af- 
fected. Again, the new presidents 
had not, like their predecessors, run 
the gauntlet of the business from the 
lowest point to the highest, and 
were therefore not intimately ac- 
quainted with its details. They were 
determined to economize to the ut- 
most; but, from ignorance, saved 
money inthe most costly fashion 
possible. Hence, one steamer would 
lose her propeller, another break 
her piston, another the cross-head 
of her engine. These, indeed, were 
casualties that might have occur- 
red to any one; but the point is 
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that, if presidents buy articles be- 
low a certain price, they are moral- 
ly sure to occur. A set of sails may 
be sold uncommonly cheap, but 
they may be blown to flinders the 
first gale they encounter; or the — 
bolt-ropes may be rotten, and they 
will be cleaned away from the yards 
with the first angry puff of air. 
These things, it seems to me, lie 
at the bottom of the great series of 
marine disasters which have so 
wounded and perplexed the nation 
during the past year. That they 
came at this time, and not earlier, 
may be ascribed to the lingering 
discipline and schooling of the old 
regime. Here and there captains 
would stay in the company whose 
efficiency and devotion would 
counterbalance the inefficiency of 
others and the inadequate equip- 
ment of their vessels. Subordinate 
officers, again, would go far to re- 
pair the evils of. inefficient com- 
manders. The degeneration of a 
great line of steamers is not a thing 
that is accomplished in a moment. 
It takes less time, indeed, to des- 
troy than to build up, but the evil 
effects are not instantaneous. 
Therefore, the change of adminis- 
tration which we may believe has 
injured certain companies, did not 
affect them so rapidly that the pub- 
lic could connect it with the dis- 
asters as the primal motor. But it 
is nevertheless the original cause. 
Yet is there balm in Gilead. The 
elasticity of American manufactures, 
aided by the unprecedented rise of 
coal and iron in England, has, for 
the past twelve months, put fresh 
life into American commerce. At 
Wilmington, Delaware, they have 
turned out forty-one thousand 
tons of iron vessels, and they have 
been prospering, also, in the Chester 
and New York ship-yards. Even 
the building of wooden vessels in 
Maine has felt the impetus, and has 
again begun to revive. With the 
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expansion of our mercantile affairs, 
the evils which have been cited 
will disappear, just as certain 
symptoms, boils, carbuncles, etc., 
which come from the impoverish- 
ment of the blood, vanish when it 
is restored to healthy conditions. 
Remove those causes, and the effects 
will disappear just as surely as the 
night follows upon the day. But 
while we indulge in blissful visions 


of prosperity to the country, we 
must not forget that the injurious 
effects which were so slow to mani- 
fest themselves will be equally slow 
in going out of sight. |The disas- 
ters which have shocked us are by 
no means at an end, nor will they 
be until time has built up our mer- 
cantile marine to its former high 
standard.—Appleton’s Journal. 


OCEAN 


The speed of the waves is only 
an apparent speed, like that of the 
folds of a cloth raised by a current 
of air. Thus, although the water 
pressed by the wind rises and sinks 
by turns, it nevertheless hardly 
changes its place, and objects float- 
ing on its surface move but slowly 
and in an undulatory manner. The 
real movement of the seais that 
of a drifting current, which gra- 
dually forms under the prolonged 
action of the wind; but this gene- 
ral movement of the liquid mass 
is, after all, inconsiderable. The 
only part which advances with the 
storm is the foaming, which, curl- 
ing over the summit of the waves, 
dashes down the slope.in front. 

Before all seaports and road- 
steads where great works, such as 
sea-walls and break-waters, have 
been constructed, seamen have 
been able to observe the prodigious 
power of the angry water. On all 
the exposed works at Holyhead, 
Kingstown, Portland, Cherbourg, 
Port Vendres, and Leghorn, the 
waves have been seen to seize 
blocks weighing several tons and 
hurl them like playthings over the 
dikes. At Cherbourg, the heaviest 
cannon on the rampart has been 
displaced. At Barra Head, in the 
Hebrides, Thomas Stephenson 
states that a block of stone forty- 
three tons was driven more than 
one and three-quarter yards by the 
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breakers. At Plymouth, a vessel 
weighing two hundred tons was 
thrown, without being broken, to 
the very top of the dike, where it 
remained a wreck, as on a shelf, 
beyond the fury of the waves. At 
Dunkirk, M. Villarceau has ascer- 
tained, by the most delicate mea- 
surements, that during a heavy sea 
the ground trembles at nearly one 
mile from the shore. In the Gulf 
of Gascony, so frequently visited 
by tempests, the waves coming 
from the west and northwest are 
drawn into a sort of funnel, and 
hurl themselves against the shores 
with a force at least equal to that 
of the waves in the Channel and 
the English seas. The works con- 
structed by engineers to protect 
the roads and forts against this 
terrible pressure have been fre- 
quently swept away or much dam- 
aged by the waves. Man must in- 
cessantly continue the strife he is 
engaged in with the sea under pain 
of seeing the work of a century 
destroyed in a day. During the 
winters of 1867 and 1868, M. Paloa 
says that blocks of masonry ‘thirty- 
six tons in weight, placed at the 
extremity of the dike at Biarritz, 
were thrown horizontally from 
eleven to thirteen yards. One block 
was even raised seven feet, carried 
over the breakwater, then thrown 
down and rolled to a great distance 
during the storm. At St, Jean de 
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Luz the surf is still more terrible, 
and some of the masses of stone 
now employed in constructing the 
' dike of Socoa at the entrance to 
_ the roadstead are not less than from 
eighty to ninety cubic yards; and 
yet even this strong wall would not 
be strong enough if not addition- 
ally defended by stones scattered 
loosely here and there, forming a 
range of protecting rocks in front 
of the dike upon which the sea ex- 
pends its fury. 
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The only places where the waves 
display a still greater power than 
in the Gulf of Gascony are those 
that are sometimes ravaged by the 
tornadoes. In the Isle of Reunion 
there is to be found in the middle 
of a savanna a mass of block of 
madreporic stone, which is no less 
than 510 cubic yards in size. Itis 
a piece that the waves have de- 
tached from a reef and driven be- 
fore them across the land.—ilisee 
Reclus. 


REGELATION. 


The word Regelation was pro- 
posed to express the freezing to- 
gether of two pieces of thawing 
ice, observed by Faraday; and the 
term was first used in the “ Philo- 
sophical Transactions” for 1827. 

The fact of regelation, and its 
application, irrespective of the 
cause of regelation, may be thus 
illustrated: Saw two slabs from a 
block of ice, and bring their flat 
surfaces into contact; they imme- 
diately freeze together. Two plates 
of ice, laid one upon the other, 
with flannel round them, overnight, 
are sometimes so firmly frozen in 
the morning that they will rather 
break elsewhere than along their 

_surface of junction. If you enter 
one of the dripping ice-caves of 
Switzerland, you have only to press 
for a moment a slab of ice against 
the roof of the cave to cause it to 
freeze there and stick to the roof. 

Place a number of fragments of 
ice in a basin of water, and cause 
them to touch each other; they 
freeze together where they touch. 
You can turm a chain of such frag- 
ments; and then, by taking hold 
of one end of the chain, you can 
draw the whole series after it. 
Chains of icebergs are sometimes 
formed in this way in the Arctic 
seas. 


Consider what follows from these 
observations. Snow consists of small 
particles of ice. Now, if by pres- 
sure we squeeze out the air en- 
tangled in thawing snow, and bring 
the little ice granules into close 
contact, they may be expected to 
freeze together; and, if the ex- 
pulsion of the air be complete, the 
squeezed snow may be expected to 
assume the appearance of compact 
ice. 

We arrive at this conclusion by 
reasoning; let us now test it by 
experiment, employing a suitable 
hydraulic press, and a mold to hold 
the snow. In exact accordance 
with our expectation, we convert 
by pressure the snow into ice. 

Place a compact mass of ice in 
a proper mold and subject it to 
pressure; it breaks in pieces. 
Squeeze the pieces forcibly toge- 
ther; they reunite by regelation, 
and a compact piece of ice, totally 
different in shape from the first 
one, is taken from the press. To 
produce this effect the ice must be 
in a thawing condition. When its 
temperature is much below the 
melting point it is crushed by 
pressure, not into a pellucid mass 
of another shape, but into a white 
powder. 

By means of suitable molds, you 
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may in this way change the shape 
of ice to any extent, turning out 
spheres and cups and rings and 
twisted ropes of the substance ; the 
change of form in these cases being 
effected through rude fracture and 
regelation. 

By applying the pressure care- 
fully, rude fracture may be avoided, 
and the ice compelled slowly to 
change its form, as if it were a 
plastic body. 

Now, our first experiment illus- 
trates the consolidation of the 
snows of the higher Alpine regions. 
The deeper layers of the névé have 
to bear the weight of all above 
them, and are thereby converted 
into more or less perfect ice. And 
our last experiment illustrates the 
changes of form observed upon the 
glacier, where, by the slow and 
constant application of pressure, 
the ice gradually molds itself to 
the valley, which it fills. 
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In glaciers, however, we have 
also ample illustrations of rude 
fracture and regelation. The open- 
ing and closing of crevasses illus- 
trate this. The glacier is broken 
on the cascades and mended at 
their bases. When two branch 
glaciers lay their sides together, 
the regelation is so firm that they 
begin immediately to flow in the 
trunk glacier as a single stream.. 
The medial moraine gives no indi- 
cation by its slowness of motion 
that it is derived from the sluggish 
ice of the sides of the branch 
glaciers. 

The gist of the Regelation Theory 
is that the ice of glaciers changes 


‘its form and preserves its continuity 


under pressure, which keeps its 
particles together. But when sub- 
jected to tension, sooner than 
stretch, it breaks, and behaves no 
longer as a viscous body.— Forms 


of Water. 


tone 
THE GREAT BRITISH FROST. 


The great and disastrous storm 
wave which has recently swept over 
Great Britain is one of the most 
remarkable events of the kind on 
record. They have had heavy 
snows in London, and still heavier 
in the northern parts of the king- 
dom. Favored with a marine cli- 
mate, snow is an exception to the 
winter weather, as it is on the 
Pacific slopes of the United States, 
swept by warm and vapor-laden 
air currents from the great ocean. 
In December, 1809, England was 
visited by one of its exceptional 
and phenomenal snow storms, In 
February, 1823, another desolating 
snow storm visited Scotland, caus- 
ing great loss of life. The « great 
frost,” as it is known, which oc- 
curred in December, 1860, was 
ushered in by a heavy snow fall in 
Scotland, which meteorologists 


were subsequently enabled to trace 
to a continuous stream of intensely 
cold, dry and heavy air flowing 
from Tobolsk northwards through 
Russia, across Norway and Sweden, 
and descending over Scotland as a 
northerly wind. On Christmas. 
night of that year some of the 
Scottish thermometers fell to 
twenty degrees below zero. We 
have no accurate report as yet re- 
vealing the conditions under which 
the recently reported Polar tem- 
perature has been produged in 
Great Britain ; but it is doubtless 
due to conditions similar to those 
which bore sway in Northwestern 
Europe, in December, 1860. 

It is also highly probable that 
the great frosts of history—e. g., 
that experienced in Flanders, in 
1544, when wine froze in the casks, 
was cut by hatchets and sold by 
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weight; that of 1548, when the 
Baltic was covered by a bridge of 
ice; those of 1717 and 1740, when 
the Thames was frozen over, fairs 
were held and oxen roasted upon 
it, and other notable phenomena of 
cold in Western Europe are refer- 
able to the same atmospheric cur- 
rents and conditions observed at 
Tobolsk in 1860. 

It is doubtful whether any part 
of the western side of the American 
Continent, from California to Sitka, 
ever has experienced such frigorific 
extremes of Continental cold as oc- 
casionally descend upon Western 
Kurope.— Herald. 
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Rescue of Part of a Ship’s Crew in 
Mid-Ocean. 


The captain of the ship Don Guil- 
lermo, at Queenstown, from New 
York, supplies the following report 
to the Liverpool papers: “ We left 
New York Nov. 13th; winds light 
and variable from southeast, south- 
west, and northward. On the 28th 
it blew a moderate gale, which in- 
creased with great fury and very 
high sea; weather dull and cloudy, 
with passing showers, Onthe 29th 
the gale still increasing; at 6 A. M. 
a heavy sea broke on board, shift- 
ing the long boat and spars, and 
filling the half deck with water. 
At 9 A. M., the deck being con- 
stantly full of water, and the sea 
still getting higher, we hove to 
on the port tack, On the 30th 
the gale was still raging, and 
the ship laboring very heavily and 
cargo gradually settling to star- 
board; the lee rail constantly under 
water, spars and everything mov- 
able being adrift. At 8 A. M. the 
gale moderated a little, but at 11 
A.M. a sea struck the starboard 
quarter, bursting in the cabin stern 
windows and flooding the cabin, 
At 2 P.M. we were struck by a 
heavy sea, starting the mainrail 
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and displacing and breaking the 
gunwales of the boats on the skids, 
and at midnight the vessel’s decks 
were half under water, the cargo 
still going lower. The long-boat 
was washed to the leeward, and the 
galley doors smashed, the main 
hatch tarpaulin being adrift twice, 
with the wash of the water and 
spars chafing them, and the cabin 
several times flooded, the water 
getting in at top of the companion 
and skylights. On Dec. Ist, at 
daylight, we furled-reefed foresail 
and maintopsail, and lay to again 
under mizzen staysails, the wind 
hauling to north-northeast, with 
terrific squalls, making the sea 
worse, Towards midnight the gale 
moderated, the seagoing down. On 
Dec. 3rd, at 8 A.M., a vessel was re- 
ported dismantled on the lee beam. 
We kept away to ascertain if she 
required assistance, and on_run- 
ning alongside found her to be the 
Indian Queen, The survivors of 
the crew reported her as fast break- 
ing up, and that they were in a 
very bad condition. We rounded 
to, got our boat out, and sent the 
mate and five hands to bring them 
on board. This was done without 
accident. They were ten out of a 
crew of twenty-two, twelve having 
perished, including the captain and 
mate. Several of those brought 
on board were in a bad condition, 
and were attended to as well as 
circumstances would admit.” 


—_———— << ———____ 
No More Sea-Sickness. 


BESSEMER’S INVENTION PUT IN 
PRACTICE. 


The prospectus of the Bessemer 
Saloon Steamboat Company, with 
a prospective capital of $250,000, 
is published in the London journals. 
The purpose of this company is to. 
make a practical application of the 
invention of Mr. Bessemer for the 
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prevention of sea-sickness by the 
construction of a line of large and 
powerful steamers, provided with 
the Bessemer Saloon, for crossing 
the channel between Great Britain 
and the Continent, and to extend 
the use of the same invention to 
other steamship lines. The steam- 
boats designed for the channel ser- 
vice are to be three hundred and 
fifty feet long with forty feet beam, 
and drawing seven and a half feet 
of water, with both ends formed 
alike, so as to enter and leave the 
harbors without turning. The sa- 
loon will be in the center of each 
boat, which will be propelled by 
two pairs of engines, each pair of 
engines working one pair of pad- 
dle wheels. Each boat, therefore, 
will have four paddle wheels, the 
two pairs being one hundred feet 
apart from centre to centre, and 
each one hundred and twenty-five 
feet from the end of the vessel. 
This arrangement of the machinery, 
with the central situation of the 
saloon, is expected to reduce the 
pitching of the vessel to a mini- 
mum, while the patent hydraulic 
gear is intended to prevent all mo- 
tion from rolling. The promoters 
of this company indulge in glowing 
anticipations regarding the great 
increase in travel which they ex- 
pect to result from the introduction 
of the new saloon. 


— 0 _____ 
Where the Sun Does Not Set. 


A scene witnessed by some tra- 
vellers in the North of Norway, 
from a cliff one thousand feet above 
the sea, is thus described : 

“The ocean stretched away in 
silent vastness at our feet 3 the 
sound of waves scarcely reached 
our airy lookout; away in the 
north the huge old sun swung low 
along the horizon, like the slow 
‘beat of the pendulum in the tall 
clock of our grandfather’s parlor 
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corner. We all stood silent, look- 
ing at our watches. When both 
hands came together at twelve, 
midnight, the full round orb hung 
triumphantly above the waves, a 
bridge of gold running due north 
Spanning the water between us 
and him. There he shone in silent 
majesty, which knew no setting. 
We involuntarily took off our hats; 
no word was said. Combine, if 
you can, the most brilliant sunrise 
and sunset you ever saw, and the 
beauties will pale before the gor- 
geous coloring which now lit up 
ocean, heaven and mountain. In 
half an hour the sun had swung 
up perceptibly on his beat, the 
colors changed to those of morning, 
a fresh breeze rippled over the 
flood, one songster after another 
piped up in the grove behind us— 
we had slid another day.” 


or Oot 
Ichthyological Puzzle. 


From immemorial time fishermen 
have found stones of various sizes, 
some of which weigh a pound, in 
the stomach of codfish. No other 
piscatory family are spoken of as 
prone to indulge in such indigesti- 
ble materials. 

When caught in stormy weather, 
or just after, it is asserted on the 
same authority, it is a matter of 
course to find lots of stones. Their 
theory in explanation of the phe- 
nomena, provided it is so regarded, 
is this, viz.: that they serve as bal- 
last, and the fish maintains its po- 
Sition over the feeding ground, con- 
tending successfully against the 
deep surgings of the sea by being 
thus laden. 

A naturalist will consider this 
view of the question as contemptu- 
ously ridiculous. But what ration- 
al suggestion may be expected from 
a scientific course that will satisfy 
those who find it extremely difficult 
to manage the problem ? 


hi sh A iw 
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OUR WORK: 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. - 


Antwerp, Belgium. 
Rev. Epwarp W. Marruew, Anglo- 
American seamen’s chaplain at this port, 
writes to us, January 10th, as follows: 


“After due consideration, I accepted 
the chaplaincy at this important port, 
and having done it I hope to have the 
sympathy of my friends at New York. So 
far as my American friends here are con- 
cerned, my reception and work among 
them have been all I could desire. Their 
representative, Consul Weaver, will be 
pleased to report when desired. His 
presence, and that of his wife, has had a 
most healthful influence upon the officers 
and sailors of our ships. And I feel it 
my duty and privilege to bear testimony 
to the good work done by my predecessor, 
the Rev. J. H. Perrincitu. He labored, 
and I have entered into his labors. 

While here I have visited all the 
American ships. Four men-of-war visit- 
ed usin the summer. On Sunday we had 
a very interesting service on board, and a 
good part of her large deck was quite 
full. I also gave the men two temperance 
lectures, and supplied all hands with tem- 
pérance and religious literature. One 
man came out of the crowd, and with 
trembling, and under much spiritual agi- 
tation, boldly asked for direction to the 
paths of righteousness. Several New 
York citizens attend our services in the 
summer, and they said they should re- 
port favorably.” Headds: “ Though far 
from you, I look across for the sympathy 
of your eye and the warmth of your 
heart.” 

_——— to 
Norway. 
CHRISTIANIA. 


“In sending my first annual report, I 
feel to thank God for his great blessings 
to me through the past year. Being but 
little familiar with the character and con- 
dition of sailors, I began my work among 


‘them rather anxiously, but in his great 


mercy God has given me proofs that also 
in this direction my work should not be 
fruitless. In my work through the year 
on the one hand, I have been admitted to 
do good in a quite new direction, and on 
the other hand, I have had favorable oc- 
casions to enrich my Christian experience, 
both in regard to myself and others. 
The last year, therefore, has been to me 
a yearof great importance and interest, 
and I thank God with all my heart for 
this. 

In my work among the sailors on ship- 
board and otherwise by preaching, dis- 
tributing tracts, and by religious con- 
versation, I have had a great opportunity 
to testify of Jesus, and to see how the 
truth, plainly spoken, by the influence 
of the Spirit, had power to impress men, 
even the most hard-hearted. Thus it 
happened not seldom that seamen, show- 
ing at first contempt, at last listened with 
great attention, and sometimes shed tears. 
At the services on board, which, with a 
few exceptions, I regularly maintained 
three times a week, from June to October, 
namely, Sunday, Thursday, and Saturday 
evenings, I often witnessed great moving 
among the hearers. I never shall forget 


‘ the touching scene that took place on 


board on a certain Sunday evening. 
With the New Testament and hymn- 
book in my hand I took my place on a 
little ship, laying inmost in an angle 
formed by the pier. I gave out the 
psalm, and the brethren and sisters 
present, who flocked around me, com- 
menced singing. The tones raised 
louder and louder, and echoed far and 
wide in the still evening air. Around us 
flocked young and old, sailors and others 
of all classes, till at last the ships and 
the pier were crowded with people. The 
congregation numbered at least twelve 
hundred persons, I think. The word 
made a wonderful impression on the 
hearers, and many a heart was moved 
on this occasion. 
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On wy visits in boarding-houses I have 
met akind reception, and in the hospitals 
also [have had opportunity to do good 
to seamen and others. When I come 
into a room where a sailor is lying, I 
speak with him, and sol go on till I 
have visited all the sick, and then I 
read a chapter, kneel down and make 
prayer, and afterwards sing a psalm. Of- 
ten on these visits I have had the joy of 
seeing great emotion among the sick. 
Many sick whom I thus have visited are 
dead, rejoicing in Christ. Among others 
I must mention a little Sunday-school 
girl, eleven years old, who, fora time, 
had frequented my Sunday-school. She 
had been sick for a long time, but she 
never moaned. Patientiy suffering, she 


longed for her heavenly home, and died 


in the Lord on January ist. A young 
man who was awakened in the Haster 
holidays, died October last as a happy 
Christian, and I know more souls were 
awakened through the year ;—among 
them a seaman, who listened to my 
preaching ona Saturday evening. The 
following morning (Sunday) he came to 
my house, accompanied by two other 
seamen, and in great distress he begged 
to be prayed for, saying that he had been 
awakened the previous evening. We 
prayed together, and the Lord blesged 
his soul. Then we all went to the chapel 
to hear Pastor Hansen. Though our 
chapel is situated far from the port, yet 
several times I have succeeded in gettin g 
sailors to the service there also. Some- 
times I have had services on board at 3 
o'clock p, m., and when closing I have 
invited them, and not a few followed me 
to church. Pastor Hansen and I have 
sometimes changed ; he has preached on 
board and Iin the chapel, and this hag 
been very interesting. As to my little 
paper (“Que Lille Borneven”) the gub- 
scription has increased, and we have now 
more than two thousand subscribers. 
The little paper seems to do a very good 
work in our Sunday-schools, the little 
children frequenting the schools better 
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than ever before, and I know cases where 
it has, in the hand of God, been a means 
to draw both parents and people to hear 
the word. 

My Sunday-school is flourishing. We 
have about two hundred children and 
twenty teachers, and the interest is in- 
creasing. On Christmas we had a very 
blessed feast, when about 250 children 
were present. Pastor Hansen, I and 
otheis spoke to them, and it was a glo- 
rious time. Every one of the children 
belonging to the school got a little 
present from the beautiful Christmas 
tree, that stood in the midst of the joyful 
children-flock. Such festivals the chil- 
dren do not forget. May God bless the 
truth upon all their hearts. 

I have been in three other ports during 
the year, namely, Drammen, Horten and 
Frederickstadt, and especially in Dram- 
men I had a glorious time. I have 
been there six times, and preached twelve 
sermons to sometimes very great con- 
gregations. One incident I must state. 
By the influence of a sea captain, a very 
pious Christian brother, I one evening 
got admission to preach at his aunt’s. 
At the stated time the house was crowded 
with people, seamen and others, of all 
classes. The text in Job 3: 16th I have 
often preached from, but never with so 
wonderful effect as this evening. The 
power of God was present, and every 
heart seemed to be moved. A captain, 
who was known to bea very hard and 
wicked man, and with whom I just had 
spoken a few hours before, was present 
with his son, also a captain, and more of 
his family, who were all deeply moved. 
After service he came up to me and 
thanked me most heartily for the preach- 
ing, adding that if I happened to come 
where he dwelt (at Horten) I should find 
a friendly reception in his house ; “both 
house and heart you shall find open,” he 
said. Ithanked him for this, and I in-. 
tend to visit him when I next come to 
Horten. 


Also among the children at Drammen 
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I have been very much gladdened. I 
believe that a continued regular work in 
this place would be prospered, and in 
consideration of this, I think to take my 
residence in Drammen from the begin- 
ning of March, trusting that this change 
will not disagree with my appointment. 
Drammen is a seaport, with about 20,000 
inhabitants, and of no smaller impor- 
tance than Christiania, the exports there 
being even greater, and consequently 
there are as many seafaring people as 
here. 

At the beginning and close of the 
year, when I could not preach on board, 

_ Lhave preached regularly in two places 
in the town, and more souls have also 
been there awakened, and arenow mem- 
bers of our church. 

From the following statistics, you will, 
to some extent, see my work through 
the year: Vessels visited, 300; sermons, 
155 ; other religious meetings, 60; hear- 
ers on board, 8,000; hearers in other 
places, 10,000; visits to sick, or sick 
visited, 180; visitsin families and board- 

,ing-houses, 400; pages of tracts dis- 
tributed, 10,000 ; Bibles, Testaments, and 
other books sold and distributed, 100 ; 
seamen spoken with, 3,000; traveled 
English miles, 700. I have also worked 
as Secretary of the Branch of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance here, that was formed 
on the first of September last. I thank 
you, Sir, for your kind promises to aid 
me in getting tracts. Enclosed I am so 
free as to send an application to the 
American Tract Society, and shall be 
very glad to receive a grant as soon as 
possible. 

Asking an interest in your prayers, I 
remain, yours truly, H, P. Berar. 

January 15th, 1873. 


—___— e<-___ 
Denmark. 
COPENHAGEN. 
During this quarter I have visited 
587 vessels, namely, twenty-three Eng- 
lish, eighty-nine Norwegian, 109 Swedish, 
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eleven German, thirteen Fins (Fin- 
landers), two French, seven Hollandish 
and 333 Danish. During the same time I 
have sold forty Bibles, fifty-one New Tes- 
taments, seven Psalms of David, ninety- 
nine large and forty-five small books, and 
I have distributed 16,342 pages of tracts, 
and about seventy pamphlets. Since the 
storm-flood—on the 12th and 13th of No- 
vember—a great many vessels have 
come in here. I have reason to believe 
that my visiting the sailors on these 
vessels has been a great blessing to 
many of them. After sometimes having 
spent two or three hours with some of 
these men, I have been asked and invited 
to come again, and as far as I have 
been able I have visited some of them 
three and four times. It is with great 
joy and with gratitude to the Lord 
that I send you my last report for the 
past year, as the Lord has shown me 
that I have not labored in vain. A , 
few days after the storm-flood there were 
many who, having been saved from the 
wrecks, were passing through here on 
their way home, and at their request we 
had public meetings in our church several 
evenings, and a great many sailors were 
present. The first evening there was an 
elderly sailor who had for some time 
been seeking the Lord, but had not yet 
found peace, but after preaching I asked 
him to my house, and we prayed toge- 
ther for a long time, until at last he 
found peace with God. Another man, 
mate on a Norwegian vessel, who, 
for some years past, had been awakened, 
but had back-slidden, and had even come 
to the determination that he would never 
again seek the Lord, is also, by the grace 
of God, converted, and is walking in the 
way of peace. He is now exhorting the 
other sailors on the vessel. Many cap- 
tains, mates, and common sailors have 
frequented our church, our public meet- 
ings and our prayer-meetings, and when 
we have had no public meetings they 
have come to my house, and we have 
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prayed together. From many of them 
Ihave had letters after they left here, 
and they have felt happy, and thanked 
me for these happy hours. I have thus 
good reason to hope that the Lord. has 
begun a good work in many of these 
precious souls. I close my report with 
prayer to God that the new year may 
begin, continue, and close as well as the 
past year. May the blessing of God rest 
upon us all for his name’s sake. 
Respectfully yours, 


Jan. 10, 1878. H. HANSEN. 


ODENSE. 

Rev. F. L. RyMKeEr’s report for the 
last three months of 1872 sums up also 
his work for the year, which is statiscally ; 
764 miles traveled, 671 ships and 2,074 
houses visited, 85 sermons preached, 44 
prayer-meetings held, 5 baptisms, 210 
Bibles, 428 Testaments, and 49 books 
sold, besides 28,600 pages of tracts dis- 
tributed. He acknowledges donatiéns of 
money during the year through Miss J. 
W. Pratt, 252 Union street, Brooklyn, NW. 
Y., and concludes: “This work has been 
performed in nine seaports, in much 
weakness and imperfection, but conse- 
crated with many tears and prayers to 
Him who has said that our labor shall 
not bein vainin Him. I hope and pray 
for grace and strength to continue this 
labor for the sailor, and also for the 
children in the street or in the Sunday- 
school, that they may learn to know the 
Lord and secure Him for his dying love.” 


oi 10 ___ 


Sweden. 
HELSINGBORG. 


“Tn the quarter ending December 31, 
I have preached thirty-eight sermons, 
conducted twelve Bible classes and prayer 
meetings, paid 115 religious visits on 
board of vessels, distributed 3,100 pages 
of religious tracts and some Bibles and 
New Testaments, assisted in five great 
religious meetings, viz., four in Sweden 
and onein Denmark. I have travelled, 
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in the discharge of my duties, ninety 
Swedish miles. 


In the first part of October I preached 
the word in Helsingborg and its vicinity, 
and visited on board of vessels in the 
harbor, had religious discourses with 
sailors of several nations, viz., Swedish, 
Danish, Norwegian and English, and dis- 
tributed tracts. The 21st of October I 
went to Landskrona, where I algo visited 
vessels and spoke with sailors of their 
salvation, and preached the word. Hence 
I went to the northern part of Skane, 
where I assisted a mission meeting in 
Hjersaslilla. Here several brethren and 
myself preached the word to a great 
multitude of hearers, and the Lord blessed 
His word upon the hearts of many poor 
sinners ; some wept for their sins, and 
others rejoiced in believing in Jesus. 
From Hjersaslilla I went to Laudby, 
where I preached once and visited a 
sick woman, who was inquiring for her 
salvation. Hence I went to Aska, where 
Talso preached the word. The 29th of 
October I went to Hessleholm, where I 
again assisted ina great meeting. Fron? 
Hessleholm I travelled to Christianstadt, 
whereI stayed some days. The 5th of Nov. 
I went from Christianstadt to Helsing- 
borg, where I stayed some days preaching 
the word and visiting on board of vessels 
in the harbor. Here I met with some 
French sailors who were Roman Catholics 
They received religious tracts with de- 
sire, and the mate bought a New Testa- 
ment, which he instantly began to read. 
The 9th and 10th of November I assisted 
in a meeting forthe ‘ Evangelical Union” 
in the fishing place Raa, where I pre- 
sided. Several brethren from Sweden 
and Denmark preached the word, and a 
great multitude of fishermen, sailors and 
other people were assembled, and we 
felt the presence of the Lord, and He 
blessed His word upon the hearts of many 
sinners. Hence I went to Helsingor and 
Esrum, in Denmark, where I assisted in 
& meeting for the home mission. We 
had religious discourses, and several 
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brethren and myself preached the word 
to many attentive hearers. The 138th 
of November I went back to Helsingor, 
where I met with some kind children of 
God, and we had religious discourse and 
prayer together in the evening. Here I 
algo visited several vessels in the harbor, 
and spoke with sailors and distributed 
tracts. During these days a violentstorm 
occurred, which did much damage in the 
Baltic sea and on the coasts of Sweden, 
Denmark and Germany. A great num- 
ber of vessels were lost, and many sailors 
found their tomb in the tempestous waves. 
Probably some of these have received 
the word by the efforts of the SEAMEN’S 
FRIEND SocreTy. May the Lord have 
saved many of them from all storms of 
this life to His heavenly kingdom. In 
the last part of.-November I stayed in 
Helsinborg and its. vicinity, preached the 
word in several places, and visited on 
board of vessels where I met with many 
sailors who willingly received the word, 
among whom were two English captains 
who were believing Christians. The 30th 
eof November I went to Landskrona, 
where I preached thrice and visited on 
board of vessels. Here I met with a 
Danish captain, who was inquiring for 
his salvation. I spoke with him of the 
“new and living way by the blood of 
Jesus,” and he received the word with 
desire. Hence I went to Borsthausen, 
where I preached once. Then I went to 
Helsingborg, where I met with many 
sailors, to whomI gave tracts, and in- 
vited them to God. I preached several 
times in the town and once in the coun- 
try, and many listened to the word of life. 
The 13th of Dec. I went to Malmo, where 
I stayed some days, visiting on board of 
vessels and preaching the gospel. Here 
I met witha great number of sailors, 
distributed many tracts, and preached in 
several places in the town. May God 
give the increase. The 20th of December 
I went back to Helsingborg, where I had 
again the privilege to testify of Jesus in 
preaching and distributing tracts among 
sailors. During the last days of Decem- 


‘ber I assisted in a meeting in Stoofvels- 


torp, two Swedish miles north from Hel- 
singborg. Many Christians were assem- 
bled, and we had discourse upon relig- 
ious matters, and several brethren preach- 
ed the word to a great multitude of hear- 
ers. 

In this manner I have sown the good 
seed in this quarter. “So then neither 
is he that planteth anything, neither he 
that watereth, but God that giveth the 
increase.” 1 Cor. iii: 7. 

Dear Brethren: pray for me and the 
other brethren in our work in Sweden, 
that the Lord may grant us new grace 
and strength to the great work in this 
new year. And may the best blessings of 
the Lord rest upon all the members of 
our dear SEAMEN’S F'RIEND Socrery.” 

Your humble servant and brother in 
Christ, N. P. WAHLSTEDT. 


STOCKHOLM. 


“The ist of September I visited on 
board a Norwegian vessel, where I testi- 
fied of Jesus. The mate was a believer. 
The 5th and 6th I visited two vessels, 
and testified of Jesus. The crew were 
very attentive, and some of them were 
believers. The 20th and 21st ona Rus- 
sian vessel. From the 21st to the end of 
September I visited Swedish vessels and 
spoke with sailors of the grace of Jesus, 
and they listened with attention. During 
the month of October I have distributed 
and spoken the word of life on several 
Finlandian vessels, where I met with 
believing and unbelieving men and 
women, who all received the word 
with desire, and we had blessed dis- 
course of our bridegroom Jesus and his 
revelations. But I have also met with 
bitter men. In the month of Novem- 
ber I visited Norwegian, Danish and 
Swedish vessels, and distributed the 
word. Here I met with some who were 
believers, and others who seemed not to 
be far from the kingdom of God. Also, 
in the month of December I had occasion 
to visit Finlandian and Swedish vessels, 
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where I testified of Jesus Christ. I also 
visited a Norwegian vessel. Here the 
Lord granted me to testify of Jesus for 
many sailors. They told me that they 
had been sailing in the Baltic sea in a 
violent storm in the month of November, 
and that they were near the border of 
eternity. The crew grew pale, and wept 
when they saw death before them; but 
the captain and the mate were believing 
Christians, and the mate spoke with the 
sailors of their souls, and showed them 
the way to Jesus, and they prayed to the 
Lord, and He saved them from death, and 
led them to a calm harbor. But many 
vessels were lost, and many sailors, both 
believing and unbelieving, went into 
eternity. Oh, the poor sailors! Oh, their 
poor souls! I have also, during this 
quarter, often visited a sick man, who 
was inquiring for hissalvation. I stayed 
often in his house, and read and spoke 
the word together with him and his 
family, and God granted me to lead him 
to believe in Jesus. And he entered in 
the joy of his Lord. During the months 
of September, October, November and 
and December, I have visited eighty 
nine Swedish, seventeen English, thirty- 
one Dutch, seventeen German, two Rus- 
sian, one Italian, forty-five Finlandian, 
sixteen Norwegian, and three French 
vessels—together 222 vessels—sold books, 
and distributed 1,845 tracts. 


From the ist of April to the 31st of 
December I have visited 3,092 vessels, 
sold 365 books, distributed 4,578 religious 
tracts in several languages, and preached 
the word fifty two times.” 


A. M. LJUNBERG. 
Jan. 8rd, 1878. 


GEFLE. 

“During the month of October I con- 
tiuued my labor among sailors. In the 
month of November the exportation hence 
stopped, but the importation continued 
to the 9th of December, when the harbor 
was frozen. Then I began preaching the 
word in the town and vicinity. Circum. 
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stances in my family have prevented me 
from longer journeys in the country, but 
I have preached the word in the Baptist 
and Methodist halls, before multitudes of 
hearers, and the Lord blessed his word 
upon the hearts of many sinners. But 
we wait for a richer effusion of the spirit 
during the new year. : 

The Lord has punished our south- 
east coasts with a violent storm, which 
bas caused many disasters, and many 
men have lost their lives both on the 
sea and on the shore. I am sure that 
many of these have had warning of 
the word by the servants of the 
Lord. We do not know how far they re- 
ceived it, but we believe that at least. 
some have been saved from the everlast- 
ing fire and taken up in the Heavenly 
Father’s house. May this excite us to 
eagerness in our labor for the souls of 
the sailors, and to seek the peaceful 
harbor in Jesus, which is the fast rock 
in all storms and in death. 


During the winter I have little to 
do in the harbors. I will therefore 
labor in other places, as the Lord may 
show. May he lead me to many sailor 
families, and open many hearts for the 
message of salvation. 


During this quarter I have preached 
twenty-five sermons, conducted thirty 
prayer-meetings, and distributed tracts in 
my way.” 

Your brother, 


Jan. 5th, 1878. KE. ERICKSSON. 


WARBERG AND WEDIGE. 


“ During this last quarter we have expe- 
rienced the blowing of the Holy Ghost 
in our religious meetings. The work of 
God is going on. The truth is powerful 
to convict the sinners and overcome their 
hearts. ‘he preaching of the cross does 
much in the land of the shadow of death. 
In our country the word of the cross has 
beena great blessing for many souls. 
In my traveling I came to a place where 
darkness and wickedness were prevailing, 
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but during my family visits here I have 
met with some happy believing souls 
who had been converted by our dear 
brother Nilsson, who, as they told me, 
was here for several years, preaching the 
gospel. And I haveoften found fruit after 
this brother’s labor in our dark coun- 
try. This encourages us to persevere in- 
asmuch as we know that our labor is not 
in vain with the Lord. 

Many sailors are in their homes during 
this time of the year. We have expe- 
rienced an awakening among us. The 
spirit of the Lord has testified with the 
word. 

I have preached fifty-five times, led in 
twenty prayer-meetings, and traveled 
thirty-two Swedish miles.” 


CHRISTIAN CARLSSON. 
January 5th, 1873. 


BUTTLE AND WISBY 


That old servant of the seamen’s cause, 
JOHN LINDELIUS, writes under date of 
the 30th of Dec., 1872: “I have traveled 
round in the country, and visited in the 
harbors, but when navigation stops, very 
early in the autumn, in our island, I met 
with but few vessels.” During the last 
quarter of 1872 he labored with Metho- 
dist missionaries. A chapel has recently 
been erected in his parish, and good 
preaching provided. “In many places 
upon the island,” he reports, “the people 
begin to awaken to seek the kingdom of 
God.” 

——_2- +-.__ 
St. Johns, N. B. 

REV. JAMES SPENCER, CHAPLAIN. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


By the annual increase of shipping in 
this port greater opportunities than ever 
are afforded to place the way of life 
among the numerous seamen who come 
from almost every nation under heaven. 

A few weeks ago, in his Lord’s day ser- 
vices, your missionary had the pleasure 
of presenting the truths of the gospel to 
nearly all nationalities, and delivering 
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religious readings not only to English 
and American seamen, but to German, 
Norwegian, Italian, Portuguese, Rus- 
sian Fin, Swedish, French and Spanish 
sailors. 

The laborer in this field may not be 
able to gather at one time a very large 
congregation, yet he is enabled to ad-_ 
dress a great number of persons during 
the year; and to himit is a matter of 
much gratification to be permitted occa- 
sionally to realize a verification of the 
promise, “Cast thy bread upon the waters 
and thou shalt find it after many days.” - 


A short time since your chaplain, in 
visiting ships, spoke a few words to a 
sailor to whom he gave a tract, and was 
turning to step on board of an adjoining 
ship, when he said, “ Sir, were you not 
here six years ago?’ I replied, I was 
here at that time. He said “I thought I 
knew you; I shall never forget a question 
you put to meat that time; you asked 
me on what voyage I was bound after 
the present voyages were ended. That 
inquiry has led me to reflect seriously on 
the interest of my soul, andI trust Iam 
now making that voyage which will take 
me to the port of heaven.” 

The kind reception your missionary 
continues to receive from seamen, and 
their marked attention to the truths 
which he deliversis a matter of much 
encouragement. Not only on. board of 
ships has he received the thanks of offi- 
cers and crews, but at some of the board- 
ing-houses which he is kindly permitted 
to visit. 

The services held at the Marine Hos- 
pital are gratefully received and ex- 
pressions of gratitude are given audibly 
by the lips, and often by the falling tear. 

In reviewing his labors, your chaplain 
finds that he has preached 180. sermons, 
visited 418 ships, made 204 visits to the 
sick, and distributed 37,000 pages of tracts, 
besides engaging in numerous other 
duties, all of which he humbly trusts 
may in a small measure contribute to ad- 
vance the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
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The unusually large number of ship- 
wrecks which have occurred during the 
year andthe loss of so many precious 
lives of seamen, your missionary re- 
gards as a voice calling for renewed 
zeal and effort for their spiritual sal- 
vation. A few weeks ago, during the 
fearful storm which raged, when men 
were observed clinging to the rigging of 
the vessel which was wrecked at the en- 
trance of our harbor, hundreds of our 
citizens were deeply excited with interest 
for their temporal salvation, and noble 
men manned the life-boat and went to 
their rescue. 

Nature’s ship is wrecked and sinking, 

Round her death’s dark waters lave ; 
Souls are clinging to her, thinking 
Vainly to escape its wave; 
Send the life-boat, 
Which alone has power to save. 
a 


New Orleans, La. 


Chaplain PEASE writes: “In all our 
departments of labor our prospects were 
never more encouraging than at present. 
Notwithstanding the political turmoil, I 
have never found so many friends as this 
winter, and I think the public sentiment 
of the city was never more favorably dis- 
posed. Responding to our endeavors to 
make our Sailors’ Reading Room at- 
tractive and useful, it has never been 
so much a favorite place of resort as 
now, though we have more than an ave- 
rage supply of “hard cases” among sea- 
men. Our Mission Sabbath School, more 
than regaining the members lost from 
it last year by colonization, causes its 
excellent group of teachers to feel greatly 
encouraged, and might be doubled if we 
had more room. Our frequent religious 
meetingsare wellattended with attentive 
hearers. What we need most of all, and 
desire and pray for, is the converting in- 
fluences of the Holy Ghost, without 
which everything else will be of no avail, 
in subduing the hearts of these homeless 
prodigals of the ocean. Christian friends, 
is it too much when we ask “Brethren, 
pray for us?” 
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AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


We subjoin condensed reports of the 
annual meetings of several of our aux- 


ilaries, viz. : 


Wilmington, N. C. 


The Anniversary here was held Feb. 
"th, and the following officers were then 
chosen: President, Go. R. FRENCH; 
Vice-President, Dr. THos. B. CARR; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, R. P. BARRY. 
Executive Committee—George R. French, 
Dr. “1... B. Carr, R.P5 Barry, Drv ae 
Freeman, B. F. Mitchell and Alex. 
Sprunt. 

The President’s report states that dur- 
ing the past year a sufficient amount of 
money, $5,000, has been subscribed in 
Wilmington to justify the Society in at 
once commencing the rebuilding of the 
Home and Bethel. The chaplain, Rev. 
H. B. Burr, says in his report: “There 
has been quite an increase in the number 
of foreign vessels arriving at this port 
during the year, which is a hopeful indi- 
cation for the future commerce of this 
port and an enlargement of our field. 
The rebuilding of the Home and Bethel, 
which is now a fixed fact and will be 
hastened with all possible despatch, will 
furnish, when completed, accommoda- 
tions and conveniences so suited to the 
wants of both officers and men that we 
have reason to hope many will be at- 
tracted from the dens of land sharks, from 
which they now suffer so much.” 

The Treasurer’s report shows an ex 
penditure for the year of $1,274 25, and 
a balance on hand, exclusive of the build- 
ing fund, of $828 19. 


Charleston, S. C. 


This society held its annual meeting 
Jan. 24th, WinL1AmM Roacu, Hsq., was 
elected President, R. N. Gouprn, Treas- 
urer, and T. W. Hower, Secretary. 
The Sailors’ Home has been in successful 
operation for the last six months. 


AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


Savannah, Ga. 

The thirtieth anniversary exercises 
were held Jan. 12th, and on the 15th 
January the following officers were cho- 

sen for the year ensuing. President, J. 
T. Tuomas; Secretary, W. G. Muir; 
and Treasurer, FRANCES Murr. The 
subscriptions and donations for the year 
amounted to $1,166,62, expenses $1,170,05. 
The Sailors’ Home fund (for a new edifice) 
reached, during the year, $15,258 23. of 
this, $7,237 91 has been expended for a 
site, and the balance secures a bequest by 
Miss Couper, of some $6,000 for the same 
purpose. A gentleman of Southport, 
Conn., formerly resident in Savannah, 
has given $1,000 to the fund. 


a 


New Orleans Seamen’s Friend 
Society. 

The New Orleans Seamen’s Friend 
Society, auxiliary to the American Sea. 
men’s Friend Society, was organized 
March 17th, 1871. It is regularly char- 
tered, and in its constitution, by-laws, 
and plan of operations, is modeled after 
the plan of the parent society. Its board 
of trustees, consisting of fifteen persons, 
divided into three classes, comprises at 
present the following, who are men of 
position and influence in the city: Hon. 
Thomas A. Adams, President; Hon. R. 
K. Howell, J. S. Walton, Treasurer ; 
S. Guthrie, EH. C. Palmer, J. G. Chad- 
wick, Geo. A. Fosdick, W. Van Norden, 
James H. Low, Dr. C. C. Lyon, Rev. Ed. 
@. Taylor, D. D., Rev. R. K. Diossy, Rev. 
J.C. Hatzell, Rev. HE. T. Hooker, Trus- 
tees; Rev. L. H. Pease, Secretary. Though 
of various political and ecclesiastical 
affinities, they are entirely harmonious 
in action, and hope to accomplish some. 
thing for the good cause. 

—_—__~> 0-¢___ 


A Sailor’s Letter. 
U. 8. S. AuAsKA, Nov. 11th, 1872. 


Dear brother: With God’s help and 
by his grace I am well, and feel glad 
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of a chance to write to you. Thank 
God, our Heavenly Father, for all his 
goodness to me. When I see how little 
of his love and kindness I deserve, I may 
well cry what am I that thou art so 
mindful of me? Dear brother, when I 
think on someon board the Colorado, 
and some on board our own ship that did 
run well in smooth water, but when the 
tempest of persecution came, and the 
breeze of temptation, they did not hold 
fast the great blessing, I am forced surely 
to believe goodness and mercy do follow 
me, Oh! how can I thank him for taking 
me under the shadow of his wing. I bless 
the Lord ; the light of His Holy Spirit has 
been with me in dark and hard places. I 
know I am unworthy and unfruitful, but 
what a comfort it is to think that it is not 
for anything I can do that he loves me, 
for he loved me when I was a poor 
drunkard, and called me to him then, 
and told me Christ died for my sins, and 
rose for my justification, and is in heaven 
preparing a mansion for me. 

Though I am the chief of sinners, 
Christ has received and promised me “ I 
will never leave or forsake thee.” 

Iam trying to be on the watch, and to 
keep humble and prayerful. I feel very 
lonely sometimes, for almost all the 
Christians of our ship that joined the 
Church here have gone to other ships; 
but glory be to God, the work has 
begun on this station. There are three — 
prayer meetings and one temperance 
meeting every week in Shanghae. 
Three Christians and five teetotallers 
went on board the Ashland ; five Chris- 
tians and eight teetotallers on the Mono- 
cacy ; two Christians on the Palos, and 
four of us now on this ship and twelve 
teetotallers. 

Our meeting on this ship, which was 
kept up for near three years, by this 
scattering has become small in number. 

Oh for grace to live for God, and to do 
his will. Pray for the sailors, and for 
yours in the Lord, 

J. WINTER. 
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For the Sailors’ Magazine. 


“Except these abide in the ship, ye 
cannot be saved.”— Acts 27: 31. 


Thus spake the man of God, 
Of those, who in the night, 
By ‘‘letting down the boat,’” 
Would safety seek in flight. 


Twice seven days the ship, 
By winds and waves was toss’d ; 
With toil, and hunger worn, 
They feared that all was lost. 


But in this time of fear, 
God clearly showed His will, 
To save these helpless ones, 
By means of seamen’s skill. 


Then, with the light of morn, 
Toward the “creek and shore,” 

With ‘‘main-sail to the wind” 
And “rudder loosed ” they bore. 


And thus, by aid of those, 
Who heeded the command, 
The ship was ‘‘run aground,” 

And ‘all came safe to land.”’ 


Now,—when the sinful soul, 
Would find eternal life, 

He to the cross must come, 
There trusting, end the strife. 


It is the voice of Christ, 

Which tells the anxious soul, 
Bowed humbly at His feet, 

“‘ Thy faith hath made thee whole.” 


The coming, and the trust 
Are both required by Love, 
That we may serve Him here, 

And dwell with Him above. 


AONB. 
Roseville, N. J., Feb. 1873. 


> 


Sailor’s Home, 190 Cherry Street. 


Mr ALEXANDER reports two hundred 
and twenty-one arrivals at the Hom dur- 
ing the month of January. These depos- 
ited with him $2,777, of which $1,156 
were sent to relatives, and $675 placed 
in the Savings Bank. In the same time 
ten men went to sea from the HOME with- 
out advance, and eight were sent to the 
hospital. 


THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE 


The “ Shipping Law” is in great favor 
with seamen, and the chief topic of con- 
versation among the sailors congregated 
at the HomME. 


—___— 0 <>—____ 


Position of the Planets for March, 
; 1873. 

Mercury is an evening star during 
this month; is at its greatest brilliancy 
on the 15th; is at its greatest eastern 
elongation on the evening of the 18th at 
7h. 38ni., being then 18° 37/ away from 
the Sun; is stationary among the stars 
on the afternoon of the 26th at 5h. 52m. ; 
is in conjunction with the Moon at 42m. 
past midnight on the 29th, being 6° 57! 
south. 

VENUS is an evening star, setting on 
the 1st at 9h. 46m., and 17° 18’ north of 
west; is in conjunction with the Moon 
on the morning of the 2d at 3h. 10m., 
being 5° 40/ north; is at its greatest 
brilliancy on the 29th, at which time it 
sets at 9h. 56m., and 80° 48/ north of 
west. 


Mars crosses the meridian on the 
morning of the ist at 4h. 7m., and 18° 
48’ south of the equator, and on the 81st 
at 2h. 16m. and 14° 33/ south; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the morning 
of the 18th at 5h. 38m., being 1° 8/ 
north ; is stationary among the stars on 
the afternoon of the 2ist at 3h. 45m. 


JUPITER crosses the meridian on the 
morning of the ist at 11h. 9m., being 
14° 28/ north of the equator, and on the 
8ist at 9h. 1m., being then 15° 20/ north ; 
is in conjunction with the Moon on the 
morning of the lith at 9h. 22m., being 
4° 3/ south. 


SATURN is a morning star, rising on 
the Ist at 4h. 41m., and 27° 27/ south of 
east, and on the 3lst at 2h. 52m., and 
26° 50/ south; is in conjunction with the 
Moon on the afternoon of the 23d at 5h. 
57m., being 4° 35/ north. 


Prof. Ry HB, 
N.Y. University. 


AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


Total Disasters in January, 1873. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
' toor from ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the past month, 
is 41, of which 23 were wrecked, 4 abandoned, 
2 burned, 4 sunk by collision, 4 foundered, and 4 
are missing. They are classed as follows: 4 
steamers, 6 ships, 6 barks, 6 brigs, and 19 
- “schooners, and their total value, exclusive of 
- eargoes, is estimated at $1,514,000. 


Below is the list, giving names, ports, destina- 
tions, &c. Those indicated by a w, were wreck- 
ed, a, abandoned, b, burned, sc, sunk by collision, 
JF, foundered, and m, missing. 


STEAMERS. 


Churucca, m, from New York for Waterford. 
- Sir Frances, w, from Liverpool for Boston. 
Erie, 6, from Rio Janeiro for New York. 

Minnie Breslaucr, w, from Malaga for New York. 


SHIPS. 


Bennington, w, from Liverpooi for Callao. 

Wallace, 6, from Antwerp for Key West. 

Tuscarora, /, from Mobile for Liverpool. 

British Fiag, m, from New York for Liverpool. 

Monteagle, w, from New Orleans for Bremen 

City of New York, m, from Newcastle, E., for 
Molendo. 


BARKS. 


Aurora, w, from Accra, W C A, for Boston. 

Globe, w, from Surinam for Boston. 

Isabella Harnett, a, from New Orleans for 
Ghent. 

Bestemor, w, from Liverpool for Pensacola. 

Especulador, w, from Iquique for San Francisco. 

Frances, w, from Batavia for Boston. 


BRIGS. 


Kennebec, a, from Genoa for Philadelphia. 
Altavela, f, from Nova Scotia for New York. 
Mic Mac, w, from Cardenas for New York. 
Anna Lassen, sc, from Gefle for New York. 
Geo. Downs, w, from New York for Demerara. 
Union, w, from Newfoundland for Boston. 


SCHOONERS. 


A. M. Bliss, w, from St. Domingo for Boston. 
Hebe, w, of Boston. 

Addison Gilbert, sc, Fisherman. 

Congress, f, from Pensacola for Rockport, Tex. 
Clara Norton, a, from Boston for Bangor. 
Enterprise, a, from Bangor for Saco, Me. 

New Dominion, w, from Portland for St. John, 


N. B. 
H. A. Rogers, w, from Philadelphia for Wil- 
mington. 
Mary E. Jones, w, from Shelbourne for Boston. 
Wm. Mighell, sc, from San Francisco for Bo- 
linas Bay. 
Central America, /, from Inagua for Boston. 
Arctic, w, for Boston. 
Henrietta, w, from Ruatan for New York. 
Franklin A, sc, from New York for Portland. 
Chas. A. Grainer, w, from Port Johnson for 
Providence. 

Geo. Steele, w, from Savannah for Kingston, Ja. 
_ J.P. McDevitt, m, from Richmond, Va, for Wil- 
mington. 4 ; 
Sarah A. Hammond, w, from Philadelphia for 

Boston. 
Mand Muller, w, Fisherman. 
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Receipts in January, 1873. 
MAINE. 
Bangor, John H. Kerr.,......---.---2+. 1) 00 
Castine, Samuel Adams, for lib’y....... 20 00 
Yarmouth, Captain T. G. Mitchell..... 1 00 
New HAMPSHIRE. 
Concord, Mrs. Mary E. Prescott........ i100 
Fitzwilliam, Cong. church, §. S........ 26 15 
John Whittemore, in part, to const. 
Henry 'J.:Pratt, Lb, Meise. 82... 5 00 
Dea. Phillips..........-... 1 00 
Goffstown, Ist Cong. chureh........... 16 09 
Great Falls, Ist Cong. church.......... 14 50 
Keene, Ist Cong. church....... eis (atstacate 66 47 
Marlboro, Mrs Whitmore............. 5 00 
North Hampton, Simon Leavitt........ 0 25 
Rochester, Cong. church................ 29 39 
Msiinehureh. 5st ouees suman: nae voee 9 10 
Union Meeting.......-..-..... pecarics 3 94 
Stratham, Cong. Society.......-.. eavaleet ROR GD 
Westmoreland Depot.........-.......-. 1 50 
VERMONT. 
Brattleboro, Mrs. H. M. Lindsley...... 10 00 
Middlebury, Cong. church........ seca LOIS 
St. Johnsbury, Friend of Seamen...... 100 00 
MassACHUSETTS. 
Amburst, College church............. 33 50 
Byfield, Cong. Church.................. 8 50 
Cherleton, Sarah B. Parsons............ 4 00 
Chicopee, 8. J. Sherman........... ceoee .0 50 
Enfield, Cong. church and Society...... 60 00 
Fitchburg, Estate of Mrs. Sarah W. 
Farnsworth, by A. Eaton, Ex.......-. 7 50 
Freetown, Cong. church............... 215 
Gloucester, Cong. church......... esseee 43 36 
Granby, to const. Dr. C. B. Smith, L. M. 
Great Barrington, James Bradford...... 10 00 
Ipswich, Ist Parish S.S., for library.... 20 00 
howell libraries. --csecescceess ts seaces 140 95 
Redfield, Rev. J. M. R. Haton.......... 5 00 
Monson, Dea. A. W. Porter........... 50 00 
Newburygport, Bellville church, lib. $20. 57 50 
North Bridgewater, Cong. church . . 35 00 
Pittsfield, John Tatlock........ Beige 1 00 
Randolph, 1st church, of which G. A. 
Wales, for library, $20.-.......... .. 92 50 
Sharon, Mrs. Eleanor Turner......... rier hts) 
South Wellfleet, Alvin F. Paine........ 1 00 
Stockbridge, a churchman, for library, 20 00 
West Hampton, Miss Parsons.......... 1 00 
Miss Francis Low....<..--:s0-+-s-s-- 1 00 
Miss LOUG sae caiessccmamsececasaspeeee 0 25 
Wellesley, A. PR. Danas. .:-secsesssc0s,« 3 00 
Walmingtonyadd? lesa nels 20 sniciseiscesies 0 50 
Winchester, Cong. church, lib’y, $20... 139 50 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Westerly, W. F. Sheffield........-..... 1 00 
CONNECTIOUT. 
Avon, Cong. church.......------+------ 16 39 
Colchester, Cong. church.......-----.. 40 00 
eg sh “ §.S., library.... 20 00 
Darien, Rev. E, D. Kinney....... 1 00 


Danbury, Misses Juliaand Mary Hatch, 

for libr 
East Woodstock, Cong. church. . 
Fairfield, Mrs. Nelly Betts..... 


Groton, A. S. Whitmore.......--...06. 5 00 
Miss L. Williams.......---.-2-s02. 2 00 
Green Farms, Cong. church...-....-.-- 10 78 
Glastenbury, 1st Cong. church, lib’y... 25 00 
Eagleville, Prayer Meeting.....-.---- 20 00 
Greenville, Cong, church..........-+++. 29 31 
sf “s “ §. 8, library.... 20 00 
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Lebaron, Goshen Cong. church 


Wm. Huntington.......---. 
Litchfield, Cong. church.....-..-- 2 
Norwich, George Perkins..----...-.--- 
Norwalk, 1st Cong. church, 8. §, lib’y.. 20 00 
New Haven, Lyman Osborn.....-..-- e200: 
Dr. Chas. Ives, library.-....--...-.-- 20 00 
Mr. Henry Gladding.-.-.-..-..-- BaD et) 
New London, 2d Cong. church....-.... 175 34 


Norrisville, Mrs. Anna Blanchard..... 2 00 
North Haven, Mrs. Geo. E. Blakesly .. 5 00 


Southbury, C. G. Bostwick 5 00 
Stamford, Mrs. Seymour Hoyt. 9 00 
Wolcott, Cong. church........ 6 00 
Westford, Cong. church.......-. nee" 00 
Woodbury, Cong. church...........---- 1t 00 
Westbrook, Mr. E. Chapman.....-..,.. 10 00 
West Killingly, Cong. church.......... 28 92 
“6 66 “Ss, S., lib’y. 40 00 
Woobury, Mrs. C. P. Churchill........ 5 00 
Unionville, Cong. church............ poe ser 
New YorK. 
Albany, Estate of Mr. Gates, by J. S. 
Rory ikon sc enemtner onesie seco 300 00 
Aurora, Pres. Church. -..--.2-.cc-cenee 14 05 
Brewerton M. E. church, in part lib’y. 7 30 
Beulah, United Pres. church........... 7 00 
Bridgehampton, Pres, church... 12 00 
Buftalo, Henry A. Richmond....-.-. --- 100 00 
Jie My. SCHOOWK OF f<2 5 cicevore lec tasecee oe 25 00 
Oayuga, Pres. church.............. occa. YS yy 
Rev. G. C. Sewall, library............ 20 00 
Bap. church, 8. §., in part............ 15 87 
Coxsackie, Rev. Mr. Lusk....-......... 5 00 


Camden, M. E. church; §. S.library.... 20 00 
Cortlandt, M. E. church, S. 8. library.. 15 00 
Cicero, Universalist church.......-...-. 6 22 
Corfa, Pres. church, 8. S. library....... 20 75 
Chester, Pres. church..... maja eae lec ate - 39 54 
Dobbs Ferry, South Greensboro Pres. 


CHURCH pct aac caret use oa ce- oes 20 00 
East Pembroke, Rey. G. C. Corwin to 
const. Geo. Norton, L. M......... ‘se= 30 00 


Sisi~ ie sina pin ntamla sein eile ciaievareianG 1 
Fulton, George Salmon........ eeitee met 4 00 
Forestville, M. E. church, library...... 5 00 


Rey. Jas. M. Hunting 3 eek el 9 00 
Mount Morris, Pres. church............ 23 84 
New York City, Capt. Wm. Hibbard 

[WE is BI ae SO a 5 fi ee MY 5 00 

Capt. J. P. Wilbur and crew, bark 

ISCO DOr ete een. fa ee 24 00 
Ea ee eee sb mee ain s accieremelasmae 20 00 


Frederick Alexander 
G@.C. Ward..... 


Amos R. Eno......----+--= Beeb onder - 1000 
L. P. Stone...... Snnboseenaoren scm seme 0-00 
R. H. McCurdy-. SSSrG HeA Ape 5 5 00 
Francis A. Palmer. Rosie -- 100 00 
Joseph E. Bulkley. wvev 5 00 
D. Huntington........------ 20 00 
Morton, Bliss & Co.....-.+.--.--= --- 100 00 
ie Vie anh s ge dseepacnbenidn.-iocoes 4 20 00 
Thos: Scott: is... o.sqveresa wea t eee 

Mrs. S. Bartholomew....-...--------- 

Mire: Hs Holden ..\.522 = <niss 

Oo. Van Wagener. .....ccdacensan seve 


Mrs. D.S. Kennedy...... 
Miss Oothout 
L. P. Siebert. 


M. Cristy..-.. 
Turner Bros. <--sis.< 
Parker Handy.....--- Gbosnmoodhnabece 
Wm. Mathews Sataeiaate slant Greeters £. 250700) 
Mrs. Burr Wakemen........ vee osee 150 00 
Thos. Cochrant.-s:. cusascee=s noeaees 25 00 
‘Win. Barbour. sssssncseseccesccssese ee lOnul 
Samuel. 'Coulters.2-2.c.cnceeseee aes 5 00 
Stacy Bi Goliltisss.02-2aasnoee serene 25 00 
Owego, Miss F. S. Platt...-...-.-..---- 10 ¢0 
Poughkeepsie, a Friend, Mrs, M. J. 
Myers, ..--.. Recincsees Perace, Reace 75 00 
Pres. church, add 1. John D. Wilson, F 
$25; Wm. C. Sterling, $10.....----- 35 00 
Parma Centre, M. HE. church.....------ 1 93 
Free Methodist church.....--.------ 3 18 
Pres. Churehess.c- sabe 34 ewenckoeedee 5 25 
North Free Methodist church, S.8. 
Li braryiscsciessa 6 sehee eee aes 20 18 
Penfield, Baptist church.....--.----+-+- 12 47 


Rome, H. W. Mitchell, Bible class in S. 
S. Pres. church, library on American 


SHIP... eaamuccecmensen eee nonniGecst 20 00 
Rye, Capt. R. B. Chapman, library...-. 20 00 
Schenectady, 1st Ref. church.....------ 26 68 

2d Ref. church —vecs..0+- steele 12 00 
Tarrytown, Edward R. Cobb..--------- 25 00 
Troy, Dwight E. Marvin, library..----. 20 00 
Uxbridge, Willard Judson..... Bono too 5 00 
Unionville, Baptist church.....-....--- 3 71 

Free Baptist church..... ee eee 4 69 


NEw JERSEY. 


Hoboken, ‘T. H. Nevin>..ib-.cacnau= ones ence 
Morristown, South Pres. church, Miss 
Nettie Graves S. S. class library...... 20 00 
Newark, 2d Pres. church..-:...02--2-- 22 61 
Parsippany, Mrs. E. M. Parker......--. 100 
Plainfield, 2d Pres. church, of which H. ~ 
C. Fuller, J. H. Ackerman and A. 
D. Shepard, éa. $20 for lib’y, Collins 
P. and Edmund Bliss, ea. 50 cts.; 
Irene Dixon, 85 cts., Henry Roselle, 


39 CUS. csickc ones eee eee eslceses 190hS 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Lancaster, Pres. church.......-....---- 10 00 


Philadelphia, Mrs. Harriet S. Toland... 5 00 
DELEWARE. 

Wilmington, Mrs. Mary 8. Boyd....... 5 00 
MARYLAND. 

Norbeck, The Sycamores........... sie R00: 
INDIANA. 

Terra Haute, Ist Cong, church......... 15 $5 
WISCCNSIN. 


Duluth, Cong. church............c0-20. 12 90 
Towa. 

Knoxville, Mrs. F. L. Savage.........- - 100 

West Mitchell, G. 0, Wallingford....... 1 00 


$5,061 16 
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Published by the American Seamen's Friend Society. 


1873, 


In the same month, twenty- eight 


2 LIBRARY REPORTS. 
During January 1873 thirty-five new libraries went to sea from our Rooms in 
- New York and Boston. These were, Nos. 4,428 to 4,448, inclusive, in New York, 
and Nos. 4,009, 4,015 to 4,028, inclusive, at Boston. 
libraries were refitted and reshipped, twenty- three at New York, and five at Boston. 
NEW LIBRARIES AT NEW YORE. 
tvdly. By whom furnished. Where placed. 
4428.. §.S. Cong. ch., Woodstock, Conn..--. Bark Flora Hurlbut...--. 
4429,. Mrs. P. A. Goble, Newark, INS eee Bark Wetterhorn...... S95 
4430.. Mrs. Mary G. Chittenden, Guilford, 
mA ore ees ee AIER Ge) e Sans es soaieeales Sor, UDOT MON Rae cent aa eee 
4431... Few Young Peoplein Ist Cong. church, 
y Wainield.Oonn-. 2258s ens iso. - 6s Bark Billy Simpson....-.. 
_ 4482... Mrs. Mary G. Chittenden, Guilford, Reading Room for Sailors, 
Ay Cornea eee eR cmon Fall River, Mass........ 
4433.. §.S. Cong. ch., Thomaston, Conn..... Bees Neyadacpenanacemc : 
8. S. Pres. ch., Union Springs, N. Y... Ship J. T. Foster......... 
S.S. Bap. ch., Castile, NEN ite aslecasae Bark Perro reiscg micrwt-ne 
Williams’ Memorial Miss’y Soo? y of S. 
S. Ist Cong. ch., Flushing, L. I...-.. Bark Etta Loring......... 
pales Un. Prayer M’g., y Glaston: Ship Helen Olinton....... 
Ave. -S., Norwich, Conn. OOS OB Bark William Van Namee 
Coanune ate - Ship Eliza McNeal....-... 
Pirst Cong. ow Montelair, NA cat Bark; Sappho. .-.-..--- <= 
8. S. Cong. ch., Perry Center, N. Y.... Bark Ephraim Williams... 
Mr. and Mrs. B. Ketchum, N. Y.City. Brig Augusta............ 
Warren St. Cong. 8. S Brooklyn, N. Y. Bark Contest... .- siceasieisie 


Mast. M. B. Fuller, Plainfield, N. J..-. 


Henry Smith, Plainfield, N. Uetacts SABO 
_E. 8. Roberts, C3 TS ae eee 
L. Myers, Jr. ef CS gofoanons 


Mast. J. C. Edgerton, Plainfield, N. hs 


Young Men’s Bible Class, Lowell, 

MASS ieee reciesece weiss 
Mrs. John Church, Granby, Mass Bete aise 
Mrs. C. Smith, Andover, Mass........ 
A. Wales, Randolph, RLNUS cedacass wae's 
W. G. Chaffee, Winchester, Mass. .... 
Cong. 8. S., Stoneham, Masse vice: 
oahia Hale, Newburyport, Mass.....- 
Keene, N. H., Cong. 8.58 
Ipswich, Mass., Cong. 8. 8. Un. “Chess 
Eliz Rogers, Lowell, Ma ABs nites e amass 
Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Brooks, Lowell, 

WES ean ees eco mbon soc os aeeecie aoc 
Wn. H. Carter, Lowell, Mass........- 
Cong. S. S., Oxford, Mass....-..-----++ 
Mrs. H. M. "Abbott, Bristol, N. H...... 
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Bark Ormus........ 
Ship Glad Tidings......-. 
Ship Pacific..... Nese caene 
Bark Devonshire..... sialon 
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Schr. Waterloo........... 
Schr. I. 8. Lampray.....- 
Ship Carondolet.......--- 
Bark Armenia... 2...625. 
Brig H. H. McGiher..... C 
S@hrsMiners<s cc cca els ae 
Schr. S. Bennet.......-... 
VIE ATO ve caw oie anes s 
Bark i Maebelus: 2s ceies 
Bark W. E. Heard........ 
Brig’ Falcons. ...--.----c0- 
Bark Fannie Lewis. --.... 


Bark Mary-......--.....- 
Bark Chalmetta.....--.-- 


Men in 
Bound for. Bina! 
Havana and Europe 11 
San Francisco... . 13 
Liverpool.......... 14 
Malasa <cteiascieniars a. 12 
Antwerp .......-.. 16 
San Francisco..... 23 
Bremen ses .oras Pr PG 
Australia .....-.... 14 
§ New Orleans and 

Europe.....-.. 24 
@ubaecn-ees Seine ee 10 
San Franeisco..... 24 
Liverpool ...... Goa 35) 
Aspinwall......... 12 
Santander, Spain.. 10 
Buenos Ayres..... 13 
Marseilles......... 10 
San Francisco..... 19 
Havies saick agiastuie 16 
Molendo, Peru..... 14 
Wilmington...... - 15 
West Indies....... 6 
Wilmington..-..... 8 
New Orleans....... 20 
Cape Good Hope... 10 
West Indies...-... i, 
Baltimore......-.-. 9 
Savannah.......... vi! 
Cubicles ectesteem ne 
Martinique......... 11 
St. Johns......<. ss 13 
Mobile ---. 28 
West Indies. - 10 
Montevideo........ 12 
San Francisco -..... 15 
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The Libraries refitted and reshipped 
at New York were: 


No. 590, on schr. Lowisa D., for West 
Indies; No. 1,402, on brig Liberty, for 
Cuba; No. 2,106, read with interest by 
officers and crew; gone to West Indies 
on brig Adelaide ; No. 2,160, on brig MU. 
A. Berry, for Havana; No. 2,218, read 
and appreciated; gone to Jeremie on 
schr. Leona ; No. 2,895, on schr. Annie, 
for Santiago ; No. 2,427, much read, gone 
to Brunswick on schr. Mahaska; No. 
2,461, onschr. Monadnock, for Barbadoes ; 
No. 2,638, on sehr. Grasmere, for Bermu- 
da; No. 2,911, been several voyages ; read 
with interest and profit, gone to Savan- 
nah on schr. Index ; No. 2,970, on schr. 
F. Keating, for West Indies; No. 2,973, 
on brig Jda, for Porto Rico ; No. 3,090, on 
schr. Laura Pride, for Jackmel; No. 
. 8,096, on schr. Glenmire, for West Indies ; 
No. 3,550, been several voyages ; gone to 
Barbadoes on brig W. A. Heney ; No. 
3,094, on brig S. LZ. Hall, for Smyrna; 
No. 3,652, books much ‘read, and were 
useful; gone to Mobile on schr. W. C. 
Bee ; No. 3,731, books read with profit ; 
gone to West Indies on bark Dashing 
Wave ; No. 3,945, on schr. Washington, 
for Indianola ; No. 3,964, read with good 
results; gone to Galveston on schr. Js- 
land City ; No. 3,968, much prized; gone 
to New Orleans on schr. D. Ames; No. 
3,974, on schr. H. A. Scribner, for Galves- 
ton ; No. 3,920, on schr. LZ. F. Warren, 
for Demerara. 


The Libraries refitted and reshipped 
at Boston were: 


No. 2,755, returned from Melbourne; 
books much read; gone to the Mediterra- 
nean on brig Midelle ; No.3,299, returned 
in good condition, and gone to West In- 
dies on brig Grace Kelley ; No. 8,698, 
went to sea on brig HL. W. Heard. Trans- 
ferred to bark Hlectra, ai sea. “Books 
read with interest, and have done much 
good”; No. 8,761, books much read by 
officers and crew, and have been the 
means of doing much good. Gone togea 
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on U.S. Steamer Junietta, 400 men ; No. 
4,136, returned in good condition, books 
read with interest; gone to sea on schr. 
Belle Hardy. 


Can and Could. 


Do you know them? You must, I 
think, for Can and Could live in your 
neighborhood. 

Last night I found Can at his arith- 
metic lesson, It was a hard lesson. Not 
a boy in the class had mastered it that 
day, and the teacher had given it out a 
second time. Can said “ No” to a moon- 
light skating, in order to give his time 
and mind to the lesson. 

“JT can master it, and I will,” said Can. 
“This lesson don’t beat me the second 
time.” 

“Shall I not help you?’ asked his 
older sister. 

“TV ll try,” answered Can. “I feel like 
going intoit with a will; and where’s 
there’s a will there’s a way.” That is 
the spirit which accomplishes. Nor did 
he go to bed till every example was care- 
fully ciphered out. 

Let us look at Could, who is in the 
same class. 

“Tf I only could learn this horrid ies- 
son,” he said, looking on his book and 
then looking off. He took up his pencil, 
made a few random figures on the slate. 
and then went off to dogs’ heads. Such 
funny dogs’ heads as he drew! : 

“Is that studying your lesson ?”’ asked 
his mother. 

“Tf Tonly could get it!” he said fret- 
fully. “It is too hard and dry for any 
fellow.” 

His eyes are on his books again. The 
next moment he jumps up and runs to 
the window. “Oh, this splendid moon! 
It is too bad to lose the skating ;” and 
away he goes. ‘ But your lesson,” cried 
his mother. “When I come back is time 
enough,” answered Could. 
day in the class he drawled out, “I would 
have learned the lesson if I could;” a 


The next | 
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very poor excuse for his unfinished work 
and undone duty. 


Can and Could both have cows to drive 
to pasture and work to do in the yard 
Canis up bright andearly. In Summer 
weather, his cow is cropping her break 
fast on the hillside long before Could is 
out of bed. “If I only could wake up!” 
he says. Fie, Could! Be up to your 
_ work like a man. 


When they grow up, Cowld will look 
around upon the want and ignorance 
there is in the world, and say, “If I 
could only bea George Peabody, I would 
build houses for the poor and better the 
condition of the lower classes.” 


Cam has no grand projects in his head 
like that, but he quietly orders a load of 
coal to the house of a poor widow whom 
he knows; shows a man where to put a 
fine grapevine on his premises which 
will give beauty, shade, fruit, and enjoy 
ment to his little family; slips a five- 
dollar bill into the hands of a struggling 
student, making this one and that one 
all the happier and better for having 
known him. 

Could sees the wretchedness and crime 
which people get into, and cries, “If I 
could. only be a Howard, or a Father 
Taylor, how much I would do to reform 
men!” and he speculates and speculates 
on the matter until he falls asleep over 
the fire and—does nothing. 


Can is no stand-still. He sees a poor 
man inthe gutter, and runs to lift him 
up. He persuades him to take the pledge 
finds him work, and stands by him with 
kind and encouraging words. The man 
is rescued, and once more becomes a use- 
ful citizen and a comfort to his family. 


Follow up all the sayings and doings 
‘of Can and Could, and see if your ob- 
servations do not agree with mine. Per 
haps your experience may. You are one 
or the other, I dare say. Whichare you; 
which will you be; which do you mean 
_to be, Can or Could ’—Child’s Paper. 
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Song of the Wind. 


I’ve a great deal to do, a great deal to do, 
Don’t speak to me, children, I pray: 
These little boys’ hats must be blown off their 
heads, 
And the little girls’ bonnets away. 


There’s a great deal of dust to be blown in the 
air, : 
To trouble the traveller’s eyes ; 
Those fruit stalls and stands to be thrown tothe 
ground, 
And this tart-woman’s puddings and pies. 


There are bushels of apples to gather to-day, 
And oh! there’s no end to the nuts; 

Over many long roads I must traverse away, 
And many by-lanes and short-cuts. 


There are thousands of leaves lying lazily here, 
That needs must be whirled round and round ; 
A rickety house wants to see me, I know, 
In the most distant part of the town. 


The rich nabob’s cloak must have a good shake, 
Though he does hold his head pretty high; 

And I must not slight Betty, who washes so nice ; 
And has just hung her clothes out to dry. 


Then there are signs to be creaked and doors to 
be slammed, 
Loose window-blinds too to be shaken. 
When you know ali the business I must do to- 
day, 
You will see how much trouble I’ve taken. 


I saw some ships leaving the harbor to-day, 
So I’ll e’en go and help them along, 
And flap the white sails, and howl through the 
shrouds 
And join in the sailor boy’s song. 


Then I’ll mount to the clouds, and away they 
will sail 
On their gorgeous wings through the bright 
sky: 
I bow to no mandate, save only to Him 
Who reigneth in glory on high. 


SARAH ROBERTS. 
Et ———__ 


A Good Conscience. 


An Indian, being among his 
white neighbors, asked for a little 
tobacco, and one of them having 
some loose in his pocket, gave him 
a handful. The day following the 
Indian came back, inquiring for 
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the donor, saying he had found a 
quarter of a dollar among the to- 
‘bacco. Being told that, as it had 
been given to him, he might as 
well keep it, he answered, pointing 
to his breast: “I got a good man 
and a bad man here; and the good 
man say it is not mine, I must re- 
turn it to the owner; the bad man 
say, ‘Why, he gave it to you, and 
it is your own now ;’ the good man 
say, ‘ That’s not right, the tobacco 
is yours, not the money ;’ the bad 
man say, ‘Never mind, you got it, 
go buy some dram ;’ the good man 
say, ‘ No, no, you must not do so ;’ 
so I don’t know what to do, and I 
think to go to sleep; but the good 
man and the bad man keep talking 
all night, and trouble me; and now 
I bring the money back I feel 
glad.” 


@ 


Launched at Last. 


Have you ever walked through a pic- 
ture-gallery, and fixed your eye upon one 
particular picture, and tried to think of 
all that went on before it came to hang 
up there so still and quiet as if it had 
always been there? Did you not makea 
picture to yourself, in your own mind, of 
how the artist first thought of his sub- 
ject? Then he sketched it; then he 
painted it, bit by bit, over and over again, 
hour after hour, week after week, 

Then did you think of his doubts as to 
what people would think of it ?—whether 
they would understand what he meant to 
say by it? whether he should ever see it 
where he wished to see it till at length, 
after wakeful nights and laboring days, 
the picture hung indeed on the exhibi- 
tion-walls. It was launched at last. 

Have you ever watched a ship being 
built? Have you seen timber after tim- 
ber, and plank after plank, laid one upon 
the other? How exactly each must fit 
into its neighbor! How careful the mas- 
ter must be that there are no flaws! How 
slowly the work grows, as month by 
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month passes away! But it isdone now ; 
the water is let in; and, with one plunge 
into its native element, the noble ship is 
launched at last. 

Well, I doubt whether painter or ship_ 
builder had half the anxious thoughts of 
Tom Cheesman over fis boat ; and, now 
that it was fairly launched at last upon 


the make-believe sea of his mother’s 
washing-tub, the triumph of either of 
them could hardly have been greater. 
than his. How long it had taken him! 
How eagerly he had worked at it in his 
play-hours, scooping it out with his knife 
—all himself! What consultations he 
and Jem had had together as to the best 
place for the launch! ‘The matter was so 
difficult to decide, it had nearly ended in 
a quarrel. The pond in the field was so 
shallow, Tom had serious doubts whether ~ 
she (as he always called his boat) would 
ever get afloat at all; or, if she did, 
whether she might not be stranded di- 
rectly. There was the water butt; but it 
was so high to clamber up to it, the cere- 
mony would be rather wanting in effect. 
But mother’s washing-tub seemed a bright 
idea, It was not often used ona Satur- 
day ; and, that being the children’s holi- 
day, things would fit in nicely. 

So the washing-tub, instead of clothes 
and soap-suds, was filled with clear spring- 
water, and had the privilege of represent- 
ing the ocean. The sisters were called 
together as spectators; and the bellows 
were reached downefrom the peg in the 
corner to supply the breeze to fill the 
sails. 

And was there ever a more honored 
washing-tub; or a happier company, or a 
more successful ship-launch ? 

Ah! it puts me in mind of how we are 
all of us launched, not on a still and 
quiet pool, but on a wide and stormy 
ocean. If you only knew how stormy, 
you would tremble to think how your 
weak vessel is ever to get to the other 
side ; for kere tsa shore, where, strange 
to say, there is no more sea to toss and 
roar, and never a storm to ruf .e the clear 
bright summer air. . 


American Seamen’s Friend Society. 


W. A. Booru, President. 
8. H, Hau, D. D., Cor. Sec. & Treas. 
L. P. Husparp, Financial Agent, 
80 Wau Srreet, N. Y. 
Rev. 8. W. Hanks, 18 Cornhill, Boston, 


OFFIOES 
AN 
S58 H. Brxss, New Haven, Ot. 


ADDRESS 


. 


e 
Le 


LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


A payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time con- 
stitutes a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, or a sum which in addition to a previous pay- 
ment makes One Hundred Dollars, a life Director. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


che gre and bequeath to THE AMERIVAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated by the 
Legislature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $——, to be applied to the charitable 


uses and purposes of the said Society.”’ 


Three witnesses should state that the testator declared this-to be his last will and testament, , 
and that they signed it at his request, and u his presence and the presence of each other. 


SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. ; 


Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall-street, N. Y., and 13 Cornhill, 
Boston, at the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments in various languages may be had either 
at the office, or at the Depository of the New York Bible Society, 7 Beekman-street. 


SAVINGS BANK FOR SEAMEN. 


All respectable Savings’ Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept oy 
and secure regular instalments of interest. Seamen’s Savings’ Banks as such are establishe 
in New York, 78 Wall-street and 189 Oherry-street, and Boston, Tremont-street, open daily 
between 10 and 3 o’clock. : 


\ 


SAILORS’ HOMES 


LOCATION. ESTABLISHED BY KEEPERS, 
New York, 190 Cherry-street.......-.. Amer. Sea. Friend Society.. Fred’k Alexander. 

153 Thompson street, (colored). --..- $e Oe “ .. W.P. Powell. 
Boston, 99 Purchase street ......-<---- Boston ‘“ Sei ms! § Capts. Hon © Robert 
PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front street.. Penn. Gy ca -. Capt.£.T. Robinson. 
WILMINGTON, cor Front and Dock sts.. Wilm. Seamen’s Fr’nd Soc’y. Capt. W. J. Penton. 
CHARENSTON (9) Caccarer ~ en arene eer Charleston Port Society..... Capt. Jno. McCormick. 
PORTS Es ADE cop oe een oe a iets sina ain -. Ladies’ Sea. Friend Society.. Geo. Ernst Findeisen. 
San FrRANcIscoO, Cal... 5S Bs a -_ — — 
HONOLULU, alesesscenceesmee--2 coe Honolulu ‘“ es -- Mrs. Crabbe. 

INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES. 
New YorK, 338 Pearl street.......---- Epis. Miss. Soc’y for Seamen Charles Blake. 

334) & 330 Pearl Streeb.  2sicvesecs< = PTIVARC. os -ce-accrcmcn wanes oo 

4 Catharine Lane, (colored).-.-.-..-- COR ee’ 5 eo 4 ee ee G. F. Thompson. 

45 Sooke ig nostaos co tsasssaded ~ aonieee sneer peace bee 

66 do Denn ercenna cence nesce Ms ascesSeerenaase ose se arles G. axth. 
Boston, N. Square, ‘‘ Mariners House’ Boston Seamen’s Aid Soo’y. N. Hamilton. 
NEw BEDFORD, 14 Bethel Court......- Ladies’ Br. N. B. P.S ...-.. David Isley. 
BALTIMORE, 65 Thames Street...--..-. Seamen’s Union Bethel Soc’y Edward Kirby. 

MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 
LOCATION. SUSTAINED BY MINISTERS. 

New. York, Catharine, cor. Madison st. New York Port Society..... Rey. E. D. Murphy. 

Cor. Water and Dover streets....-. Mission Be 09 ooh, | ae a eee 

D715 West street i... -..0-- ec aweas- bis S ob! ---- BF. Millard. 

Foot of Pike street, HE. R...---.--- Episcopal Miss. Society-.-... “ Robt. J. Walker. 

Foot of Hubert street, N. R....-..-- ss ce es e--- “ HH. EF. Roberts. 

Open air Service, Coenties Slip. ---. ee oes 

Swedish and English, pier 11, N. R. Methodist.............-..... “ 0. G. Hedstrom. 

Oliver, cor. Henry stréet..-.------- Bapusheonesaseee nesses enee * J. L. Hodge, D. D. 

Cor. Henry and Market sts......-.. Sea and Land, Presbyterian. « 2K. Hopper, D. D. 
BROOKLYN, 8 President street..-...--.. Am. Sea. Friend Society... f 2 - one 
BUFFALO... -.---- 22-250 denen cece n ene = ence ences cece cence Saecuence s P. G. Cook. 
ALBANY, Montgomery street......---- IMethodistancs sce ns. cc nccccs “ John Miles. 
Boston, cor. Salem and N. Bennet sts.. Boston Sea. Friend Society... “ §. H. Hayes. 

SNORPIN SOMATOSE oo tees etlcalce <emee mn Boston Port Society......... ‘* Geo. S. Noyes. 

Cor. Commercial and Lewis streets Baptist Bethel Society..-..-.. ‘© H. A. Cooke. 

Richmondstreet.....--.e0s--+----- TIpISCOPAl see wae ene nie eek “ J. P. Robinson. 
PORTLAND, Ms. Fore st. nr. Custom H. Portland Sea. Frn’d Soe’y... EF. Southworth. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 52 Wickenden st... Prov. Sea. Friend Society... ‘ CO. M. Winchester. 
NEW) BHDEGED: 50-00 oet eeepc csacansse New Bedford Port Society... ‘ J. D. Butler. 
PHILADE!PistA, cor. Front & Union sts. Presbyterian................+ ‘© Vincent Group. 

Cor. Shippen and Penn streets,.... Methodist...........-......- “ William Major. 

Catharine street......--.-.-------- Ejpiscopal...... Eitan scaicee ts ‘© W. B. Erben. 

Front St. above Navy Yard..-.... ‘Bap Us teeeeeeseaee at se el ae “Joseph Fouy 
BALtTimorg, cor. Alicoand Anna streets. Seamen's Un. Bethel Soo’y.. ‘‘ Francis McCartney 

Cor. Light and Lee streets.......- ° ere * Resins GID « R. R. Murphy. 

merican Orio OA. 46 
INGRHOLKS 2e mest oers ist a SCO SOA OSS Friend Societies E, N. Crane. 
_ CHARLESTON, Church, nr. Waterstreet ‘“ se as “4... ‘ Wm. B. Yates. 

MAUANNAW Se codon ated nae ocee oe Be “  ... Richard Webb. 
Mositz, Church street, near Water... ‘ us ae Orgaee 2 — 


INIEW ORUICANG tar esrnsdeasieecrs-ccia0-Saccpeiimateeaee le SEetiaas socw se L. H. Pease. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 


80 Wall Street, New York. 
ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828—INGORPORATED, APRIL, 1893, 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, EsqQ., President. Capt, NATH’L BRIGGS, Vice President. 
Rey. 8S. H. HALL, D. D., Cor. Sec’y and Treas. L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 
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OxsEcts. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of seamen ; 
to protect them from imposition and fraud ; to prevent them from becoming a 
curse to each other and the world ; to rescue them from sin and its consequen- 
ces, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS. 2.—To sanctify commerce, an interest and a 
power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and make it every where serve 
as the handmaid of Christianity. ate : 

MEANS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT. 1.—The preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries 
and Chaplains, and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the principal ports of 
this and foreign countries. In addition to its Chaplaincies in the Unit+d States, 
the Society has stations in Curna, JAPAN, the SanpDwIcH IsLANDS, CHILI, 
BRAZIL, FRANCE, ITaLy, BELGIUM, DENMARK, Norway, SwEDEN, New Bruns. 
wick, &c , and will establish others as its funds shall allow. Besides preaching 
the Gospel to seamen on ship-board and on shore, and to those who do business 
upon our inland waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible 
supply the place of parents and friends. 

2.—The monthly publication of the SArLors’ MAGAZINE and SEAMEN’s FRIEND, 
designed to collect 2nd communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy 
and co-operation of Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the 
Society. The last of these publications, the SEAMEN’s FRIEND, is gratuitously 
furnished to chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among seamen and others. 
The Society also publishes the Lirr Boar for the use of Sabbath-schools. . 

3.—LOAN LIBRARtES, composed of carefully selected, instructive, and enter- 
taining books, put up in cases containing between forty and fifty volumes each, 
for the use of ships’ officers and ‘crews, and placed as a general thing, in the 

us become for the time, effective missionaries 
plan of sea-missions contemplates. much more 
than the placing of a Christian Lib: ary on ship-board, in that, (1) It places the 
library in the hands of an individual who takes it for th 
with it, and who becomes morally responsible for the use made of it. (2) It 
places the library in the forecastle—the sailors’ own apartment. (8) It contem- 
who furnishes 
The donor of each library is informed, 
it, when and where it’ goes, and to whom it is entrusted ; and 

i , 18 communicated. The whole number of 
4,200, containing 185,000 volumes, Caleu- 


from as doing good service. This work may be and should 
More than 20,000 American vessels remain to be supplied. 

4—The establishment of SaILors’ Homes, READING Rooms, Savrnes’ 
BANKS, the distribution of BIBLEs, Tracts, &C. 

The SarLors’ Home, 190 Cherry St., New York, is the property and under 
the direction of the Society. It was opened in 1842, since which time it has ac- 
This one Institution has saved to seamen 
€ moral and religious influence on the seamen 
, ted. More or legs shipwrecked seamen are 
constantly provided for at the Home. A Missionary of the Society is in daily 
held on week day evenings. Similar 
he care of auxiliary Societies. 
yy any individual or Sabbath-school, will send a Libra 
Thirty dollars makes a Life-Member; One Hundred dol- 


e MAGAZINE is, when asked for, sent grataitous] to Pastors 
who take a yearly collection for the cause, and to Life-Members and Directo, sends an annual 


NOTE.—Twenty dollars contributed b 
ry to sea, in the name of the donor. 
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